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ENLISTMENT OF LenbUES 


Let’s help organize and affiliate 


those new local leagues we missed 
last Lent! 
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If that leaves your league without a job, then: 


lL. 


Have inter-league visitations 
Using: 


The Lenten Bible study on John 
(See page 35) 


or 


The February topic on family worship 
(See page 30) 


.. Have local league 


Encourage: A family altar in every 
leaguer’s home 


Using: Family devotional booklets 
and 


The February topic on family worship 
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youth 


in the church 


LLA leaders meet in Ohio 


“Christian Vocation” will be the sub- 
ject for special emphasis in Luther 
Leagues throughout the United States 
and Canada during 1953, the LLA exec- 
utive committee voted at its annual meet- 
ing, Springfield, Ohio, November 25-27. 
Purpose will be to convince all Lutheran 
young people that they have a call from 
God to full-time Christian living and that 
they should consider his purposes for 
them when deciding on a life work. 


Chief way of presenting the idea will 
be through a “Life Service Road Show” 
that will make two-night stands in all 
It consists of a 
discussion out- 


congregational leagues. 
film, a filmstrip, and a 


line—all on the theme of Christian Voca- 
tion. 

Scheduled to ‘start rolling in February 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, it 
will then swing into the South and Mid- 
west.» The sawdust trail will lead into 
every congregational league sometime 
during 1953. 

“The Road Show,” LLA Life Service 
Chairman Harold Kruger reported, “was 
given a trial run in local leagues in 
Canada last fall. The results were very 
encouraging. Leaguers there asked for 
more programs of this type.” 

Details of circulating the program are 
to be worked out by state and synodical 
life service secretaries. Life Service Com- 
mitteman Eric Reble is charting the 


MIDNIGHT OIL is burned by members of the LLA life service committee in working out 


final details for the “Road Show” soon to hit the sawdust trail. 


Left to right are 


Luther Dehnel, Harold Kruger, John Stacy, and Billie Grace Ungerer. 
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OHIO’S DIRECTOR OF YOUTH WORK Richard W. Powell, center, leans forward to 
catch every word of a question directed at him at the conference of state and synod- 
ical presidents. Other youth leaders are the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Earl F. Rahn, 
left, and Wisconsin’s David Gerberding. They served on a panel that discussed ‘‘what 


advisers expect of officers.” 


al 


show’s continent-wide 


scale. 


itinerary on a 


Propose changes in constitution 


Name of the life service department 
will be changed to division on Christian 
vocation, if the 1953 LLA convention 
follows a recommendation passed by the 
executive committee. The group asked 
this change in the proposed LLA con- 
stitution to focus attention on the con- 
cept of a Christjan’s being called to 
work as a Christian in whatever he does, 
not just through full-time service in the 
church. 

The life service committee had asked 
the 1951 meeting of the executive com- 
mittee to make this change. After con- 
siderable discussion, however, the request 
was withdrawn. This time the executive 
committee approved the recommendation 
unanimously. 

The executive committee also recom- 
mended to the 1953 LLA convention that 
it delete from the by-laws of the pro- 
posed constitution the provision for “three 
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delegates from each conference or dis- 
trict of member synodical and state Lu- 
ther Leagues” at LLA conventions. This 
is Paragraph b, Section 2, Article VII. The 
group felt that other provisions for one 
delegate from each local society and 10 
delegates from each synodical and state 
league offered ample and fair represen- 
tation. 

The group also asked that Paragraph 
d, Section 2, Article VII be deleted. This 
states that all members of the LLA exec- 
utive committee will automatically be 
members of LLA conventions. To replace 
this should be a new provision that “mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Luther League of America who are not 
delegates from synodical and _ state 
leagues shall have seat and voice in all 
sessions of the convention.” 


Youth Sunday offering declines 


Following a plea by Member-at-large 
Harold Park to be realistic in setting up 
the 1953 budget, the committee slashed 
anticipated income from Youth Sunday 
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FLOWER is pinned on Juan Acuna, Ar- 
gentine student studying at Wittenberg 
College, by LLA Missionary Secretary Peg 
McFalls while Missionary Committeeman 
Kay Sheriff smiles approval. During Juan’s 
speech at the conference of presidents Peg 
gave flowers away to the group and col- 
lected $23.07 for the Argentine mission 
project. Presidents learned that five state 
and synodical leagues had already con- 
tributed their two-year quota. 


offerings from $12,500 to $10,000. 

In early years of the Faith in Youth 
offering the amount had topped $12,000 
annually. The sum had been declining 
in recent years, executives learned. Indi- 
cations were that the 1952 offering would 
reach only $9,000. 

Reason for the decline, speculated 
members, was the channeling of Youth 
Sunday offerings to youth needs in the 
congregation instead of to the LLA pro- 
gram. 

The final budget of $57,700 adopted 
by the committee would enable the hir- 
ing of a fourth office secretary early in 
1953. Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad 
explained that this step was in prepara- 
tion for the calling of a fourth staff mem- 
ber proposed for 1954. 

The budget also provided for an ex- 
panded caravan program in 1953. Ap- 
proximately 45 caravaners would make 
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stops in 200 ULC congregations. 


Ask Puerto Rican project 


Proposed mission project for 1953-55 
is the raising of funds to assist Redeemer 
Lutheran Church, Puerto Nuevo, Puerto 
Rico, in constructing a parish education 
building. Final decision concerning a 
new missionary project must be taken by 
the 1953 LLA convention. 

Established in November, 1951, the 
mission is located in Puerto Nuevo, a new 
residential suburb of San Juan. Already 
over 35,000 people—mostly young married 
couples—have pouréd into the area. 

The ULC Board of American Missions 
is purchasing lots in downtown Puerto 
Nuevo on which Redeemer Church will 
build. A chapel will probably be the 
first unit to be constructed. Already facil- 
ities are urgently needed to care for a 
full parish program among children and 
young people. It is this unit that the 
executive committee is proposing that 
LLA help provide. 


Hash over active member 


Executives were completely stumped at 
one point by a question posed by LLA 
Veep John Stacy. “Who is an active 
member in the Luther League?” he 
asked. 

Discussion had arisen over member- 
ship statistics reported by state and syn- 
odical leagues in 1952. These figures are 
used to make apportionments. 

Some state and synodical leagues, the 
committee discovered, were not report- 
ing the actual total of Luther leaguers in 
the area. Digging deeper,’ the execs 
learned that in some cases the local 
leagues were not reporting accurately 
their active membership to  synodical 
leagues. 

“If the Luther League is to be a 
training ground for our young people,” 
the Rev. George F. Harkins, assistant to 
the president of the ULC, said, “let’s 
make it a training ground in honesty. 
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WAYS of collecting apportionment is dis- 
cussed at the conference of presidents by 
a panel consisting of LLA Veep John Stacy, 
standing; Billie Grace Ungerer, Texas pres- 
ident; and Robert Sanders, former South 
Carolina treasurer. Both Texas and South 
Carolina leagues use the pledge system. 


If they are active members, let’s call 
_ them active members, and let’s pay ap- 
portionment on the basis of our active 
members.” 

Final action of the executive committee 
was to initiate a study of the basis for 
membership in state and synodical Lu- 
ther Leagues and of the methods of 
giving used by leagues. 


Plan Lenten enlistment 

Enlisting new leagues will be the evan- 
gelism emphasis during Lent, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Bagger, new chairman of 
LLA’s evangelism committee, announced. 
Plans called on local leagues to help 
organize groups in congregations where 
none exists. 
_ Mr. Bagger, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., was appointed 
chairman of the evangelism committee 
after the Rev. Carl Berkobin resigned 
early in November. He had been a 
member of the committee since 1951. 


S/S presidents confer 
Seventy-seven extremely important peo- 
ple converged on the Wittenberg College 
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campus, Springfield, Ohio, on Thanks- 
giving Day. They were presidents, treas- 
urers, advisers, and other dignitaries 
from state and synodical Luther Leagues. 
Purpose was to exchange ideas and to 
learn latest LLA developments. 


“I should have brought an extra suit- 
case along,’ complained Doris  Prill, 
treasurer of the Wisconsin LL, as she 
picked up more pieces of literature ex- 
plaining the ULC’s youth program. “Just 
look at all this I’ve got to pack!” 


From literature, panel discussions, col- 
orful presentations, and planned “gripe” 
sessions, the leaders gleaned more and 
more information. 


Keynote of the conference was sounded 
by the Rev. George F. Harkins. “The 
United Lutheran Church is the church 


CANARY is presented to Fred Reisz, of 
Baltimore; currently sidelined with rheu- 
matic fever, by his friends who attended 
the Lutheran Youth Camp at Jolly Acres, 
Md., last summer. Presentation of the 
canary was delayed long enough to se: 
cure a guaranteed singer. Other benevo- 
lence projects of the campers at Jolly 
Acres included: 1) An offering for mis- 
sionary work in Africa; 2) A fund to aid 
more Negroes to attend the camp; 3) A 
gift for a girl in a Baltimore hospital. 
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FOLDER, picturing the altar and chancel 
picture in Peace Church, Steeleville, Ill., 
was taken to every home in the congre- 
gation by Peace leaguers. The young peo- 
ple divided into 16 senior and three inter- 
mediate teams and called at 250 homes 
in less than three hours. In the homes the 
leaguers conducted model ‘family altars.”’ 


in which young people have opportuni- 
ties,” the assistant to the ULC president 
said. “It is a church that has a glorious 
future because it has a devoted group of 
young people, most of whom are affiliated 
with a Luther League. 

“I take off my hat to the Luther 
League. It’s a great part of the church 
of today. I see in the Luther League of 
America and in the Luther League of 
each congregation the greatest source of 
Christian manpower and womanpower 
that we have in our church. It is a 
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source that is going to be tapped.” 


Study evangelism methods 


How an evangelism program might 
work in a congregational league was pre- 
sented in a three-part skit under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Clifton M. Weihe, 
evangelism secretary of the ULC Board 
of Social Missions. It dealt with the 
problems of youth visitation, organizing 
an evangelism program, and _ visitation 
night. 

“The Luther League,” Secretary Weihe 
stated, “is the greatest potential force in 
the church today. Only 40 per cent of 
the congregations of the ULC have be- 
gun to get their feet wet in this program 
of evangelism. In the other 60 per cent 
of our congregations it will have to be 
the Luther League that spearheads a bet- 
ter evangelism program. 

“Our generation has to beat the smug- 
ness out of our people. We can no longer 
be just a middle-class church. We must 
reach both class extremities.” 


Need leadership training 


“Leadership is probably the greatest 
need of the California Luther League,” 
declared Mike Schon, president of the 
West Coast league. “We have begun to 
take steps to meet this need.” Other 
presidents echoed his statement. 


To meet the need for leadership train- 
ing, Bob Beckstrom, member of LLA 
education committee, announced, an in- 
tensive program is being planned by LLA 
for 1954. .Bob, reported that the LLA 
executive committee had voted to make 
leadership training its special emphasis 
for the year. : 

-To aid in the program would be a 
course of study now being prepared by 
the education committee. It would be 
available for use at area rallies, synod- 
ical conventions, and special training ses- 
sions. 
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HOLY COMMUNION is received by leaguers of New York City District at their annual 


Unity Day celebration. 


In the New York Synodical LL all districts hold banquets and 


special services on the same night in the fall to start the year’s program. Greetings 
are exchanged and the program is explained. 


Missionary chairman reports 


A total of $16,315.36 had been con- 
tributed for the Argentine project as of 
November 21, LLA Missionary Chair- 
man Peg McFalls announced. This rep- 
resents over half the quota of $27,000. 

Small loving cups were awarded by 
Peg to the leagues that had already com- 
pleted their synodical quotas toward the 
project of building a school for boys in 
Buenos Aires. These leagues were: Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Columbia District, Con- 
necticut, and Mississippi. 

Only two leagues had not paid any 
funds toward the project. These were 
Michigan and Nova Scotia. 


Two severely injured 


Severe injuries were suffered by two 
leaguers from New Jersey on their re- 
turn from the president’s conference 
when their car slid off the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike near Lebanon, Pa. Vice-Presi- 
dent Rolf Mielzarek was hospitalized with 
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a compressed fracture of the third and 
fourth dorsal vertebrae and a laceration 
of the head. Lay Adviser Arthur Par- 
seghian received lacerations and com- 
pound fracture of the left ankle. 

Two others received minor injuries. 
Missionary Secretary Grace Sutton re- 
ceived lacerations of the left eyebrow. 
Mrs. Earl W. Feight, Jr., suffered a dis- 
located left shoulder. Pastoral Adviser 
Feight and President Gotfred Jacobsen 
escaped without injury. 

Despite the fact that the car was 
equipped with snow tires and was tray- 
eling only 35 miles an hour, it spun 
around on the icy road and was thrown 
down a five-foot embankment. Grace, 
Rolf, and Arthur were all thrown out 
the left back window of the station 
wagon. 

Rolf was hospitalized for 10 days and 
will be required to wear a steel brace for 
six months. Arthur was still in the Good 
Samaritan Hsopital, Lebanon, Pa., when 
Lutuer Lire went to press, Dec. 12. 


Seven 


Md. trains advisers 


Forty-five churches were represented 
by 110 youth workers in a series of ad- 
visers’ conferences sponsored by the Lu- 
ther League committee of the Synod of 
Maryland. Pastors, church councilmen, 
church school workers, and league ad- 
visers were invited to the sessions in 
Baltimore, Hagerstown, and Washington. 

Discussisons resulted in these conclu- 
sions: 1) Youth welcome sympathetic 
adult guidance. 2) Youth should have a 
major share in the selection and enlist- 
ment of advisers. 3) A husband-wife 
team does the best job with a youth 
STOUD- Sears 

Baltimore District held a missionary 
devotional, Oct. 19, and an Advent devo- 
tional and party, Dec. 7. It will sponsor 
a play, Feb. 6 and 7... . Washington 
District held a “Kick-Off” rally, Nov. 9, 
and a square dance, Dec. 12... . West- 
ern District held an S. O. S. (Serve Our 
Saviour) rally with Navy language used 
throughout, Oct. 26, and an Advent in- 
spirational, Dec. 7. . . . Frederick Dis- 
trict held a business meeting and social, 
Oct. 14... . Carroll District reorganized, 
Jan. 18. 


“Sammy for Miami!” 


A new personality has been introduced 
to Kansas leaguers by June Brown, pro- 
motion chairman for the 1953 LLA con- 
vention. He is “Sammy for Miami,” a 
piggy bank. 

By stuffing “Sammy” with dimes and 
quarters, June advises, Luther leaguers 
will save enough by next August to pay 
convention expenses. Over 80 Kansas 
leaguers announced intentions of attend- 
ing the sessions at Miami University dur- 
ing a survey at fall rallies... . 

Kansas LL Treasurer Arnold Tiemeyer 
has offered a slogan to encourage early 
payment of apportionment. Advocating 
“952 in 1952,” he set the goal for full 
payment of apportionment in the first 
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KEY to apartment is presented Sister Ber- 
nice Pantel, left, new deaconess at Grace 
Church, Houston, Texas, by Martha Wahl- 
berg, representing Grace leaguers. The 
young people furnished and decoratd 
Sister Bernice’s apartment as one of their 
service projects. 


half of the state league fiscal year which 
begins on July 1. Three of the 25 leagues 
were over the top on December 1. 


Indiana holds snappy meet 


“T’ve never heard business be so inter- 
esting,” declared one of the delegates to 
the Indiana LL convention, October 23- 
25. Sessions were short and snappy and 
many people took part in them. One re- 
port was even in the form of a singing 
commercial. 

Campaign slogans, signs, ribbons, and 
demonstrations highlighted election. The 
following officers were elected: Owen 
Abplanalp, president; Dave -BeMiller, 
first vice-president; Bob Neff, second 
vice-president; Jeanette Yohe, recording 
secretary; Phyllis Beatty, corresponding 
secretary; and Ferris Bower, treasurer. 

Six new leagues were accepted into 
membership. They were; St. Andrew’s, 
Speedway; Pleasant View, Indianapolis; 
Ebenezer, Indianapolis; Bethlehem, In- 
dianapolis; Second Church, Richmond; 
and St. Paul’s, Haysville. 

Missionary Secretary Jeanette Yohe an- 
nounced that gifts for the Argentine mis- 
sion project had topped the quota. This 
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year the league will raise funds for Camp 
Lutherwald. 


Canada districts elect 


Gerhardt Haak, Hanover, was elected 
president of Canada LL’s Hanover Dis- 
trict at St. Peter’s Church, Neustadt, Oct. 
5. One hundred and twenty-five leaguers 
attended the convention. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, Art 
Horst, Neustadt; secretary, Margaret 
Oehm, Hanover; treasurer, Marjorie 
Nuhn, Gowanstown. Secretaries are: Life 
service, Fern Becker, Hanover; missions, 
Marjorie Bolden, Walkerton; education, 
Orval Becker, Elmwood; intermediate- 
senior, Margaret Lantz, Neustadt; special 
gifts, Marion Monk, Elmwood; publicity, 
Doreen Swartz, Chesley; and extension, 
the Rev. R. B. Geelhaar, Listowel. 


Stratford District 


Hollice Stock, New Hamburg, was 


named Stratford District president at 
Zion Church, Stratford, Oct. 13. Other 
new officers are: Vice-president, Wallace 
Heimbuch, Stratford; secretary-treasurer, 
Norine Brueckener, Stratford. 
Secretaries are: Life service, Charlotte 


ie age 


UNUSUAL COSTUME party to which every- 
one came dressed as some Biblical char- 
acter was held recently by St. Paul’s LL, 
Ardmore, Pa. That’s Lazarus on the table. 
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Brodrecht, East Zorra; missions, Pablo 
Machetzski, Ellice; publicity, Mynetta 
Schmidt, North Easthope; and_ special 
gifts, Wilfred Epp, Tavistock... . 

A total of 618 attended the annual 
skating party, Nov. 3, in Waterloo. St. 
John’s League was host. 


M. O. P. aims at growth 


GrowTu is the big word in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania LL this year. The 
synodical’s list of yearly objectives begins 
with the resolution to increase the num- 
ber of intermediate groups, and it ends 
with the goal to jump synodical mem- 
bership to 6,003 by convention time, 
1953. 

“In order to bring them in,” President 
Edgar Zerbe said recently, “the M.O.P. 
must consider the individual Luther 
leaguer. We must have a devotional pro- 
gram so dynamic and full of spiritual 
energy that the effect of it will be felt 
by the congregation of which it is a 
part. We must also direct the thoughts 
of the Luther leaguer to the worth of a 
God-planned life and the need for full- 
time service in all phases of Christian 
work.” 

Other annual objectives are: 

@ More leaguers taking leadership 
courses at Ministerium camp, conference 
schools, and local church schools. 

© Increase number of subscriptions to 
LL publications. 

@ Promote workers’ conferences, 
Thanksgiving youth rallies, and mission- 
ary rallies in each conference. 

@ Youth Sunday observed in each 
league. 

® Missionary quota of $4,121 met in 
full by July 1, 1953. 


New life in W. Va. 

For two years St. Paul’s League, Hun- 
tington, W. Va., rocked along with an 
average weekly attendance of between 
12 and 15. But this fall at least 20 show 
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up for every meeting. Here’s what hap- 
pened: 


Organizations of the church became 
enthusiastic over renovating the congre- 
gation’s social hall. Luther leaguers 
painted shuffle boards on the newly 
painted floor and repaired their old ping 
pong table. The church gave the young 
people a new, additional ping pong 
table. 


Then the league invited all eligible 
young people to attend a “get-ac- 
quainted” party. They followed through 
by ruling out all “read” topics at league 
meetings and by planning at least one 
special program each month. Interesting 
discussions, plus an active social program, 
have produced obvious results... . 


All but one of the eight leagues in the 
Mountain Top District were represented 
at a rally sponsored by St. John’s, Red 
House, Md., Oct. 17-18... . 


St. Paul’s, Accident, Md., threw a Hal- 
lowe’en party for members of St. John’s, 
Cove, Md. Forty-one attended. 


Calls for leaders 


A drive to get leaguers to “plan, di- 
rect, and control their own leagues” so 
they can gain leadership experience will 
be a big part of the annual program 
projected in Nova Scotia by President 
Eric Hagen. “The pastor,’ Eric wrote 
recently, “should not have to plan and 
direct the meetings.” 


Other 1953 goals outlined by President 
Hagen are: 


® To increase membership. 


@ To guide leaguers into being better 
stewards of time and money “so that we, 
here in Nova Scotia, can shoulder our 
full share of the larger work in our own 
league.” 


® To study and bring up to date the 
synodical constitution. 


Ten 


Gettysburg College 


LETTERS 


Fundamentalist Luther 
Sire: 


Hat’s off to the article in January Lv- 
THER Lire entitled “Can a Lutheran Be 
a Fundamentalist?” 


I shall have to agree 100 per cent 
with Dr. Belter when he says that Lu- 
theranism is Fundamentalism. Any reader 
who reads the works of Martin Luther 

. . will readily know that Martin Luther 
was a fundamentalist. Why the Lutheran 
church is built on the holy inspired Word 
of God! 

Dick GEIB 


Book wanted 
Sir: 


Could I insert this ad in LurHer Lire? 
Book wanted: Moses, and the Higher 
Critics, by J. A. Seiss. 

J. W. PrupEN 
General Delivery 
Denver, Colorado 


Reader reaction 
Sir: 


. .. I can say without qualification 
(LurHer Lire) is the best such maga- 
zine I see at all. There is never any 
watering down of the essentials of the 
Christian faith in your articles. At the 
same time there is a very frank facing 
of all the difficulties of young people 
and a light hearted zaiety about some 
of the articles which always seems to me 
to be one of the marks of the young 
Christian. 

A. H. Priest 
General Secretary 
Géneral Board of Religious 
Education, The Church of 
England in Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 
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That’s “Pop” Heiland with his hat brim turned up 


Maker of All-Americans 


HAT do you make of a foot- 
ball coach with a record like 
this: 
Wins—118 
Losses—18 
The man who has racked up this 
tremendous margin of victories is 
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Coach William “Pop” Heiland, a 
member of North Austin Lutheran 
Church, Chicago. The team he steers 
to one suecessful season after another 
is the “Tigers” of Chicago's west side 
Austin High School. 

And while this record covers his 
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BULLETIN 


Chicago, Nov. 22 — Just an 
hour ago Austin won its seventh 
city championship over Lane 
High School 7-0 in a rain, mud- 
soaked game. You can add that 
to Heiland’s record 

—Marc Otterbein 


last 16 years as coach at Austin it 
does not reveal 18 section champion- 
ships and five Chicago Public League 
championships. 

There would have been more city- 
wide trophies, too, if it had not been 
for a city league rule that used the 
flip of a coin to break tie games. 
Coach Heiland’s teams have tied six 
times in playoff and championship 
games in recent years and all six times 
“Pop” Heiland has missed calling the 
right side of the coin! 


Bit HEILAND is one of the most 
successful high school coaches in the 
country simply because he knows how 
to keep scraping in order to overcome 
obstacles. 

When he was in high school the 
football coach told him that at 115 
pounds he was too small for the rough 
and tumble game. This did not deter 
Bill. He was so determined to play 
and coach football that he went right 
out and organized a sandlot team and 
coached them in the “T” formation 
system. 

His “never say quits” type of think- 
ing finally involved him in all kinds 
of high school sports—left full back 
on the soccer team, infielder on the 
baseball nine, forward on the basket- 
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ball quintet (where he was high 
scorer in the city and a member of 
the city all-star team.) 

These activities simply whetted his 
appetite for more and more competi- 
tive sports. It was not long before 
Bill Heiland was participating in wres- 
tling, baseball, basketball, track and 
field, football, soccer, and all around 
gymnastics. At the International Turn- 
fest held in Chicago one year, young 
Heiland placed ninth in a field of 
2,000 competitors as a member of the 
Chicago German Turners, a group of 
all around gymnasts. 

When Heiland went to college he 
still kept his athletic irons in every 
fire possible—making Little All Amer- 
ican at forward in basketball. 

Maybe the thing that gave Bill the 
urge to “never say quits” was an ex- 
perience in his high school days. At 
the end of his sophomore year his 
father, who thought every boy should 
learn a trade, made young Heiland 
quit school and go to work. 

“T had to become an apprentice ma- 
chinist at 15 cents an hour and even 
buy my own tools,” Coach Heiland 
explains. “But after two years an ac- 
cident that nearly cost me my right 
thumb was excuse enough to convince 
my father that I should return to 
school and continue my education to 
become a teacher and coach.” 

It’s not every boy. who -quits after 
two years of high school that has the 
gumption and ambition to return. But 
Heiland went on to graduate from 
Lane High and receive his B.S. degree 
from Indiana, University. 

Of course his success stems from 
more than a “never say die” attitude! 
“One of my early athletic teachers, 
Albert Teauscher, was perhaps the 
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strongest influence on me to enter 
physical education and coaching as a 
life work,” he recalls. “He was a won- 
derful man—clean, athletic, and a 
lover of God and nature. He loved his 
fellow man and was never too busy 
to help and advise us young fellows in 
the ways of clean living.” 

This description fits Coach Heiland 
himself. He uses athletics as an ave- 
nue through which he can influence 
young people for good. 

“The rules of any game,” Heiland 
says, “make the player realize that 
breaking those rules brings a penalty 
not only to himself, but to the entire 
team as well. 

“This is fundamental in life also! 


Much more is involved in playing football 
than learning how to receive a hand-off 


from a T-formation quarterback. “Pop” 
has had to help his boys accept the loss 
of a championship at the flip of a coin. 
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If we break God’s laws we not only 
hurt ourselves, but bring heartache to 
others also.” 
Mr. Heiland feels that sportsman- 
ship has its roots in Christian teach- 
ings. He will tell you that “sports- 
manship is just another way of saying 
‘Treat others as you would like to 
have others treat you.’ Team work is 
learning how to help your neighbor.” 
The reason Coach Heiland is an 
inspiration to the boys with whom he 
works was pointed up recently in 
something Heiland himself said. “The 
emotional scale a team goes through 
in winning, losing, or playing to a 
tie, brings out the best and worst in 
the boys. It presents an opportunity 
to successfully guide them over these 
rough spots and bring out the finer 
and more important aspects of ath- 
letics. 
“My Christian faith has helped me 
many times in these situations. For 
example, in the 16 years I have been 
at Austin High School we have tied 
six times and in the ensuing flip of 
the coin to see which team would go 
on in championship play, we have lost 
the toss six times. These experiences 
have meant much to the boys. They 
have been challenges to me as their 
coach to try to show them how they 
can accept such disappointments.” 
How well Heiland has handled his 
players can be seen in the number of 
boys who played under him and then 
went on to All American, All Amer- 
ican Mention, and Pro football fame: 
Pete Pihos, Indiana University, 
Philadelphia Eagles. 

Ed Bell, Indiana University, Green 
Bay Packers. 

Bud Karstens, Indiana University, 
Washington Redskins. 
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Bill DeCorrevont, Northwestern 
University, Washington Redskins, 
Detroit Lions, Chicago Cards, 
and Chicago Bears. 

Alf Bauman, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago Bears. 

Bob Motl, Northwestern University, 
Chicago Rockets. 

Tony Rotunna, St. Ambrose, Chi- 
cago Rockets. 

That makes an average of one All 

American every two years of his 
coaching career at Austin High! 


ALTHOUGH “Por” HEILAND was 
baptized and confirmed at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, the Heil- 
ands’ church home is now North Aus- 
tin. 

Pastor Marc Otterbein of North 
Austin Church knows exactly where 
the Heiland family will be every Sun- 


Were aud there 


To mark missionary month in Janu- 
ary, St. Mark’s LL, Jacksonville, Fla., 
sponsored a _ progressive missionary 
dinner. Leaguers dressed in foreign 
costumes and ate food typical of dif- 
ferent countries... . 

Two Midwest Luther Leagues won 
cash prizes for floats entered in county 
fair parades last summer. Trinity LL, 
Columbus, Nebr., tied for first place 
at the Platte County Fair and split a 
$75 prize. The theme “The Lord Is 
My Shepherd” was carried out by 
having a lamb before an open Bible. 
Above the Bible was a golden cross. 
. . . Christ leaguers, Wisner, Nebr., 
placed second in the Cuming County 
parade and won $25.... 

The four leagues of Jacksonville, 
Fla., beld a Hallowe’en party for serv- 
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day, rain or shine, win or lose. Pat, — 
the Heilands’ 15-year-old daughter, 
will be actively engaged in Mrs. Ray- 
mond Kranzow’s Sunday school class. 
And the Heilands themselves will al- 
ways be in a pew located in the upper 
left corner of the balcony that rims 
North Austin’s high vaulted church 
nave. 


Although Pat is busy with Hi-Y, 
ballet, and school activities . . . and 
Mrs. Heiland (a graduate of North- 
western University School of Speech) 
is busy in home, school, and commu- 
nity activities . . . and Coach Heiland 
is consumed in the job of teaching 
and coaching day and night, they 
never let anything stand in their way 
of attending church every Sunday. 
They recognize God as the founda- 
tion of their life. 


icemen at the Lutheran Service Cen- 
CT tur, ees 


Over 100 young people took part 
in the Youth Sunday service sponsored 
by St. Luke’s Church, Waukesha, 
Wis. ... The intermediate unit of St. 
Luke’s LL has 63 members, the senior 
ouavts ANOS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Pinecrest Dunes Luther League Lead- 
ership School was celebrated Sept. 
20, at Good Shepherd Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Originally started by the 
Long Island District LL to train lead- 
ers, the school has expanded until it 
is now sponsored by the Connecticut 
State LL, and the Brooklyn, Long 
Island, New York City, and South 
Shore district Luther Leagues. . . . 
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Youth cabinet at 

St. Luke’s, left, is now 
larger than the entire 

league was before the 
revolution began. 


“How can you divide nothing into two parts 


and get something?” one critic scoffed 


Revolution According To St. Luke's 


By Doris Smith 


ARRY VAN HALL~at 17—is 
1G the victim of a _ revolution. 

By any standard, that’s young 
to have seen a campaign. But it’s cer- 
tain that Larry’s a victim. 

He doesn’t carry any physical scars 
of battle. This revolution was no 
shooting war. But it has made a tre- 
mendous change in Larry that you'll 
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notice as soon as you talk to him. 
He’s spilling over now about some- 
thing he never bothered much with 
before. 

Up until the summer of 1951 
church was an item that just didn’t 
count in Larry’s plans. Oh, sure, he’d 
gone to Sunday school at St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, when 
he was a kid. But he’d dropped out 
of class when he was 10, Sunday 


- ‘aw Fifteen 


Don Pentz, who sparkplugged the revolu- 


tion, leaves the church with Leaguer Jane 
Jenkins to call on an unchurched youth. 


after Sunday—month after month—and 
then year after year rolled by. Larry 

Van Hall seemed like just another for- 
gotten teen-er, another name for the 
pastor to list in that black “drop-off 
period” of the teens. Almost—but not 
quite. 

One August day when the leaguers 
of St. Luke’s were combing their 
minds for prospects for their evangel- 
ism campaign, somebody remembered 
Larry Van Hall. Down went his name 
on a long list of teen-ers who ought 
to be in Luther League. 


Two members went to see Larry. 
All in all, the pair spent about eight 
minutes telling him about Luther 
League, Sunday school, and church 


activities at St. Luke’s. They “sold” 
Larry. : 
He came—and he’s missed few Sun- 


days since. In fact, in the following 
Advent season he was confirmed. He 
became an active leaguer, and soon 
was the proud treasurer of the senior 
group. 


PERHAPS THE sTORY of Larry doesn’t 
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spell revolution to you. But multiply 
it by about 15—and you'll have a 
rough idea of the effect the Luther 
Leagues of St. Luke’s, Toledo, have 
been having on the youth in their 
area. 


Like the “Open Fire” order of most 
revolutions, the league of St. Luke’s 
began their campaign in stark des- 
peration. Both the intermediate and 
the senior-post hi league were totter- 
ing about, ready to cough their last 
and collapse. The intermediate group 
had dwindled to a handful of mem- 
bers. The older group could boast of 
only one accomplishment: Poor at- 
tendance. As Don Pentz, 19-year-old 
adviser to the senior-post hi league put 
it, “We were ready to try anything.” 


That “anything” turned out to be 
an evangelism campaign. 


In July 1951 the leaguers began 
laying strategy. First step, they de- 
cided, was to overhaul the senior-post 
hi league. It was split into a post-hi 
league with half a dozen members, 
and a senior league claiming a total 
of three on the roll. 


When an announcement of the split 
appeared in the St. Luke’s bulletin, 
one woman sallied up to Pentz and 
said, “How can you divide nothing 
into two parts and get something?” 
Don, outraged, muttered to himself as 
he walked away, “We’ll show you!” 


The second ‘step in the campaign 
strategy was to map full programs for 
all three leagues. After all, . you 
wouldn't ask prospective league mem- 
bers to come to a mediocre, down-at- 
the-heels program. So each group 
planned discussion sessions, socials, 
devotions, and plenty of work nights 
and service projects. As one league 
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Once each month young adults at St. 


Luke’s write to church members in the 
armed forces to give the latest news. 


member stated, “We filled up every 
vacant night on the church calendar.” 

Now that the names of teen-aged 
prospects had been lined up and the 
strategy mapped, all that remained 
' was to brief the leaguers on calling. 
In the first of three briefing sessions, 
Pastor William R. Makley helped the 
leaguers understand the importance of 
evangelism. The second session helped 
leaguers to get acquainted with the 
youth activities of the church and the 
Luther League program. And _ the 
briefing wound up with a third ses- 
sion on how to call—and the answers 
to all excuses prospects were likely to 
give. 


The revolution began to boil from 
the first calls in: August 1951. More 
young people began attending the 
worship service on Sunday morning. 
Teen-ers appeared in St. Luke’s pews 
who hadn’t been there since shortly 
after they were confirmed. Sunday 
school classes began expanding. And 
singers were added to the youth choir. 
You see, the leaguers stressed that the 
prospects should go to church. Then 
they talked of all youth activities and 
let the prospect choose the area in 
which he wanted to participate. 
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After prospects became leaguers 
they went calling too. Senior leaguers 
point to their president, -George 
Stucker. He was one of the first pros- 
pects they sold on the Luther League. 


By THE END of six months the reyo- 
lution was going strong. With per- 
sistent effort, the senior Luther league 
membership had catapulted from 
three to 16. All 13 of the new mem- 
bers had either dropped out of church 
long before or had never gone to 
church. Similar gains appeared in the 
post-hi leagues. Four teen-ers had be- 
come members of the church. More 
were slated to join. And the senior 
department of the Sunday school had 
doubled in number and had begun its 
own program of evangelism. 


At the beginning the evangelism 
emphasis had been capsuled into a 
few weeks of concentrated drive in 
August. But soon the officers of all 


Boys help wipe dishes after evaluation ses- 
sion that always follows a night of visiting. 


three leagues decided to incorporate 
evangelism as a permanent project of 
the groups. One night a month was 
scheduled for calling. Any leaguers 
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who wanted to call on other teen-ers 
for the church just showed up at 
7:00 P. M. at the church. Pastor 
Makley read scripture and offered 
prayer. Then the leaguers chose the 
names of prospects on whom they 
wanted to call. They started out. One 
hour later they headed back to the 
church for “eats” and reports. 


The technique St. Luke’s leaguers 
used for calling was simple. Mary 
Sabbach, an intermediate leaguer, de- 
scribed it this way: “Well, I tell the 
prospect my name, where I’m from 
and what I’m there for. Then I talk 
about the activities in the church— 
our worship service, our league pro- 
grams, our Sunday school classes, our 
athletic program, and our youth choir. 
And I tell about our topics and our 
league projects. If there’s a social 
coming up, I mention that. And I 
invite the person to come. I give her 
copies of our league paper and our 
league calendar. (Each league prints 
its own calendar and newspaper.) 
Then I ask her to sign a card telling 
us when she’s coming out.” 


Senior President George Stucker 
described his first call this way: “My 
first call was on a fellow. We had in- 
structions on what to do before we 
left the church. I knew the fellow’s 
mother pretty well. The fellow wasn’t 
home, but we told his mother what 
we wanted. Three weeks later he 
came to church.” 


And Larry Van Hall dealt with an 
excuse like this: “One girl I called on 
said she was going roller skating on 
Sunday nights, and couldn’t come to 
league. I told her league was more 
important—but she decided to go 
skating instead. Since I called, though, 
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she comes to church and recently has 
started attending Luther League.” 


Leaguers seldom meet excuses. - 
They find that the prospects are just 
pleased and surprised that teen-agers 
from the church are interested in 
them. 


Tue “EvANGELISM FILE,” in which 
prospect cards are lodged, is an in- 
dication of the seriousness with which 
the leaguers regard this program. 
Typical comments on the cards are: 
“Not interested.” “Will try to come.” 
“Let’s extra-curricular activities inter- 
fere with league.” “Interested, and 
plans to come to post-hi league.” 


“Follow-up Cards” appear often. 
Many of these bear simply three or 
four dates, showing that leaguers have 
gone back again and again to interest 
a teen-ager in the church. 


St. Luke’s is a small congregation 
of 118 communing members. And the 
people share their pastor with an- 
other ULC church nearby. The small 
building stands in its neighborhood, 
like an island in a sea of bars. A few 
years ago the Luther Leagues bought 
a lighted bulletin board and installed 
it in the most prominent part of the 
church lawn. “With all these bars and 
their neon signs around,” Adviser 
Pentz said, “we wanted to let'the peo- 
ple know our church was here.” 


Perhaps you've noticed how com- 
pletely the teen-agers, and not the 
pastor, dominate the evangelism pro- 
gram. Pastor Makley lent a guiding 
hand when needed, but he gives full 
credit for success to the leaguers and 
their advisers and to the full program 
for youth that they conduct. 
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A constant tug-of-war is waged over money 


in too many families 


How To STRETCH a Dollar 


. 


Young Adult Topic by John P- Stump 


deductions, looks small to you. 

~ But let’s make a simple calcu- 
lation: Take your annual income in 
cash and multiply it by the number 
of years from today until you reach 
the age of 65. It will be more than 


P esses your pay check, after 
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you realize. If you are 25 years old 
and expect to earn an average of $300 
a month the total will be $144,000.00! 

Unless you are most irresponsible 
youll agree that your income for the 
remainder of your life is big business! 
It should be handled with care, be- 
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ginning right now. 

One more quick calculation: Add 
all you have earned in the last five 
years, then put down your savings. 
After you realize how little you have 
saved for the future, throw the paper 
away. That’s gone. There is no need, 
however, for continuing a poor policy. 
When you consider how many hours 
it took to earn that money, isn’t it 
worth while to make sure your plan- 
ning and spending jibe? That is rarely 
a matter of chance. 


How do you earn your money? 

One professor asked a brilliant stu- 
dent why he wished to enter a cer- 
tain profession, and re- 
ceived the answer, “It pays 
well. I hope to make a 
lot of money in a hurry. 
Id like to retire in about 
10 years and do the things 
I really want.” 

Luther’s conception of 
every man’s vocation as a 
calling from God would have put this 
man’s work on a basis of mere drudg- 
ery. He was merely trading time for 
money with no sense of service or 
calling. 


ings. 


To the Christian, work is a calling 
to enter into fellowship with God and 
man. In our neighborly relations with 
men we are to live out the life of 
faith in the daily tasks we perform. 
Each has time, talents, earnings, 
energy, and enthusiasm to be used. to 
benefit self and world. Using money 
in a Christian way is no small task. 


Where does your money go? 
Back in 1948 George Gallup con- 


ducted a poll in which the question 
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@ Your 
contribution to the sum 
total of things is your- 
self. — Missionary Tid- 


asked was, “What do you want most 
for your family, next to such general 
things as world peace?” 

What kinds of answers would you 
expect? A new home, car, travel, etc.? 
Well, an overwhelming number of 
people replied that they wanted most 
about 10 per cent more income. And 
this came from families whose incomes 
lay between $2,500 and $25,000 a 
year. It included factory workers, cor- 
poration executives, professional men, 
and farmers. Apparently these people, 


however successful in their business, 


admit failure in their personal finan- 
cial management. 

Dr. Louis Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity, after many tests, 
assures us that there is no 
relation between the 
amount of the family in- 
come and happiness. But 
there is a very definite re- 
lationship between money 
management and marital 
happiness. 


greatest 


Let the wife keep the budget? 

In cases where a woman has left 
her job to enter marriage or to spend 
full time in the home, her records will 
show that she is still earning money as 
a housewife—but by an inverted pro- 
cedure. The.wise husband recognizes 
early in marriage that the wife’s sery- 
ices and management are. a valuable 
asset. 

-The great Irish phiolosopher and 
sociologist was asked: “Do you believe 
a woman can’‘amount to as much as 
a man?” 


“Certainly not,” he declared firmly, 
“How can she? A man has a wife to 
help him?” 
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Money Management 


STEP ONE 


Find out how much you actually have 
to spend for all purposes: 

In a note book enter in each of 12 
columns the amount you will receive in 
each of these monthly spending periods. 
In a column along the left indicate the 
source of this income. 


STEP TWO 


What are your unavoidable expenses of 
the year and what savings do you hope 
to set aside? 

On another page of the note book 
make 12 columns for the months of the 
year and in the left column enter such 
unavoidable expenses as debt payments, 
insurance premiums, mortgages, auto 
payments, savings. THEN put each of 
these on the monthly installment plan 
and write in the monthly amount re- 
quired to save for these big payments. 


STEP THREE 


Determine what you have left in each 
month to spend for the day-to-day items. 

Enter this amount for each month in 
another page of your note book, in 
monthly columns. 
STEP FOUR ; 

Now schedule your estimated expenses 
for day-to-day items. 


This is where most budgets begin, 
overlooking the big items in step two. 
Again ruling a fourth page in your note- 
book by the column procedure with the 
months listed across the top, list on the 
left side of the sheet the following items: 
Food, housing, equipment and furnish- 
ings, clothing, auto and other transpor- 
tation, medical care, personal allowances, 
church and welfare, and education. 

Remember, the first budget is the hard- 
est! For several months the amounts you 
allot to each of these will be subject to 
change until you find average amounts 
that seem to be adequate (or minimum). 
Believe it or not, this is the place where 
your budget will be most flexible—where 
items can and will be shifted around. 


SUMMARY 

1. Page 1 in your notebook will tell 
you where you get your money and how 
much each month. 

2. Page 2 will tell you how much to 
set aside each month for fixed expenses. 

3. Page 3 is what you have left to 
live on. 

4. Page 4 will reveal what you have 
been spending and are spending on cur- 
rent living. 

5. Remember, it is not the budget that 
limits your spending, it’s your income. The 
budget will help you make the most of it. 


The wife seems the logical one to 
take care of financial details. She is 
often better fitted temperamentally, 
and because she does most of the 
shopping, she handles most of the pur- 
chases anyway. She can make time 
during the day to keep her books and 
pay the bills. While if the husband 
handles the budget it ruins at least 
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one evening a week for both of them. 
Few husbands are pleasant com- 
panions after they have spent an hour 
writing checks. 

Even the wife with spendthrift ten- 
dencies becomes a sober and careful 
budgeteer when given the responsi- 
bility of handling the family finances. 
Usually she has wasted money _ be- 
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cause she had no idea of the value of 
it, and a_ budget and responsibility 
are a great teacher. Whenever I find 
a home where the wife is doing a 
good job of keeping the accounts, I 
meet a husband who smugly states 
that he never worries about bills, since 
he gets his allowance and the cred- 
itors get theirs too. 


Spending your hard earned cash 

-Pay-day to pay-day was a financial 
fever chart to Jim Porter. His low 
point was reached the day before he 
received his check. Then, with that 
new balance in his account, life looked 
bright again. He even felt a bit pros- 
perous—for a while. But the glow soon 
burned out with the sharp chill of 
past and present bills to be paid. 
Pfft! the money was all gone. “It’s 
like spitting on a hot stove,” he said. 

There are many Jim Porters. Some 
of them go through life forever 
plagued by dollars they cannot dis- 
cipline. Others decide “This can’t go 
on.” But the alternative seems to be 
a pair of financial handcuffs, penny- 
pinching, self-denials, long columns of 
little black figures all taking the joy 
out of life. 


If budgeting means that, it certainly 
isn’t much fun. A spending plan, how- 
ever, should be a comfortable guiding 


rein for the best possible spending of - 


your income. 


A spending plan costs you nothing 
but a little self-discipline. All you 
need is a determination to get the ut- 
most from your present income. Hus- 
band and wife should agree to make 
the beginning together. 


Budgeting isn’t really a mathemati- 
cal and financial problem. It is a 
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psychological problem, because budg- 
ets are kept by ordinary human beings 
who mostly dislike book keeping. 

We know a D. P. family. who came 
to our country two years ago with a 
few’ boxes of belongings. By indus- 
triousness and careful planning they 
now fully own a new car and have 
made a substantial down payment on 
a home. In that same two years many 
another couple has slid along from 
obligation to obligation without much 
to show for their struggle. 

Again and again it happens under 
our very nose. One couple starts with 
nothing and makes a success of mar- 
riage. Another starts with everything 
and they fail. The difference seems 
to lie in the quality of their relation- 
ship rather than in their bank ac- 
counts. 

Roger Babson suggests that one 
way to prevent dilemma in marriage 
is to tell the dollar where to go, in- 
stead of asking where it went. And 
if you suspect that you have a lot of 
leaks, a budget may be the sleuth to 
find them for you, 

Since the average income is not 
large enough to satisfy all your de- 
sires (or the advertisers’ plans for 
your budget) you must choose what 
you need most and plan your spend- 
ing accordingly. Lacking a plan you 
will fritter much of your substance 
away on little things that mean less 
than some large things for which you 
must plan. 

And when a crisis ceeneee What 
then? Leon, Henderson’s observation 
over 20 years was that one hundred 
dollars worth of thrift would save the 
small borrower in the United States 
half of his hardship. He suggests that 
you be your own money-lender, and 
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save yourself from 10 to 40 per cent 
interest per annum. 


That feeling of security 

Someone has estimated that of 100 
average men of good health 25 years 
of age, 80 per cent of those still alive 
at 65 will be dependent upon charity. 
One man out of every six will fall 
short of supporting himself at 45. 
How important are reserves? 

On the night of September 7, 1914 
seven hundred taxicabs loaded to the 
running boards with soldiers rattled 
out of Paris. General Gallieni was 
rushing a brigade of the French re- 
serve to a weak point on the line. The 
Battle of the Marne, one of history’s 


decisive battles, was being fought. 


The Allies won, through reserves. 

A money reserve is not merely a 
financial nest-egg. It is a reserve for 
the conquest of fear. Financial worry 
paralyzes. “Putting money ahead puts 
worries behind.” Money reserves have 
been called “stored-up freedom.” 

Systematic and scheduled savings 
are the kind which grow. When a 
train leaves Chicago for Los Angeles 
it is not enough for the engineer to 
merely start on time. He must keep 
to schedule all ‘the way. It is dan- 
gerous to count on making up time. 
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Someone estimated that if one cent 
had been placed in a Roman child’s 
bank at 3 per cent compounded in- 
terest 1,900 years ago, it would now 
amount to more money than there is 
in the world—twenty-four  sextillion 
dollars. 


Peace of mind investment 

Life insurance occupies a major 
place in many budgets. Many people 
see in it a compulsory savings plan 
as well as a means of providing a 
measure of security in the event of 
the death of the wage-earner. “Only 
wives, not widows, think a man car- 
ries too much life insurance.” 

The best possible guidance should 
be sought in building an insurance 
program. Compare policy coverage 
and benefits in detail before you put 
your name on the dotted line. And be 
certain your policy meets your needs 
and has proper consideration of your 
income. The sooner you enter a life 
insurance program the lower will be 
the yearly rates you pay. Experts be- 
lieve that very few people are over- 
loaded with life insurance. They may 
have too expensive a policy with too 
little coverage, however. Remember 
also, that both income and costs have 
gone up since many of you took out 
your policy. 


Church and charity 

Money given to the church and its 
causes has brought rich rewards to 
millions of people. It may be that it 
is only in the light of eternity that 
we can measure all of the good that 
may be accomplished by the wise 
dedication of wealth to the great 
causes of the kingdom of God. In the 
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great parable of the last judgment 
Jesus showed the connection between 
the invitation, “Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world,’ and the way in which 
those to whom this invitation is ad- 
dressed have fed the hungry, visited 
the sick, clothed the naked, and min- 
istered to those in prison. 

Christian stewardship involves a 
sense of proportion between what we 
spend on ourselves and what we give 
to the causes of the Kingdom. 


In summary 

1. The art of living within your 
income lies in getting the most satis- 
faction out of what you have to spend. 

2. It lies not in what you have to 
spend, but in how you spend what 
you have. 

3. It lies not in wishing for more 
and more income, but in managing 
the income you have. 

4. It includes a plan for Christian 
giving. 


USING THE TOPIC 


A. Choose a panel made up of about 
three couples who have been married 
varying lengths of time. Allow for a 
brief presentation of the article by a 
moderator and open the discussion with 
questions from the topic or the group. 

B. Invite separate people to discuss 
separate parts of the topic. E. g., a 
tither to discuss his experiences with 
tithing. A couple on a successful budget 
to share their experience, an insurance 
agent, etc. 

C. Stage a debate between two men 
and two women on, “Resolved: That men 
are better family managers than wom- 
en.” A variation would be to have men 
defend women and vice-versa. 
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WORSHIP OUTLINE 

Opening hymn, “Take My Life and 
Let JeBelg 2491G-Y 2H 

Prayer in unison No. 85 “For Our 
Work,” page 380 C. Y. H. 

Psalm 24, page 345 C. Y. H. 

Scripture, Matthew 25:14-30. 

Hymn, “O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee, 195 eGra ere 

Benediction 


PERSONAL INVENTORY 


1. Does my present spending bring 
me happiness? 

2. Am I getting the things I want 
and could have on my income? 

3. Do I really know the relation of 
my outgo to income? 

4. Have I ever made an actual over- 
all picture-on-paper of my income dis- 
tribution? 

5. Do I believe budgets don’t work? 
At least not for me? 


6. Do I confuse list-making with 


budgeting? 
7. Am I addicted to serious spend- 
foolishness? Does my  wife/husband 


think so? 

8. Have I gone so long without a 
plan that I might as well keep muddling 
along? 

9. Does my spending leave me with a 
guilty sense? 

10. Do I really want to make over 
my spending habits? 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
. developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 
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Board Missionary Paul O. Hamsher stands in the chancel of the temporary 
chapel being used by Grace Mission, St. Albans, W. Va., for its worship services. 


the church’s GREEN THUMB 


By Paul O. Hamsher 


“ Y, I'M happy to-see you. 

Do come in,” said Mrs. 

Harner to the man stand- 

ing at her door. She had never seen 

him before. But the moment he had 

told her his purpose she became all 
smiles and hospitality. 

This welcome stranger was a Lu- 
theran home missionary—one of the 44 
men who planted new congregations 
somewhere in North America in 1951 
under the auspices of the ULC Board 
of American Missions. 
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“fohn and the children and I have 
lived in Mushroomville for three years 
now,” said Mrs. Harner as she and 
the pastor sat down. “John is the Lu- 
theran in our family. I promised to 
join with him when we were married. 
But we have no Lutheran church 
here. In fact, that’s the one reason 
we haven’t built a home and settled 
here. We like the community. And 
now that a Lutheran church is com- 
ing, I know John will want to stay.” 

The pastor explained that, while 
Mushroomville had tripled in popu- 
lation during the last 10 years, it was 
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by no means a “strong 
Lutheran center.” Two 
girls working for the 
Board the summer be- 
fore had made a sur- 
vey, contacted a thou- 
sand homes, and 
found 21 Lutherans. 
About half of these 
had already moved to 
some other town when 
the missionary  ar- 
rived. But there were 
others coming in right 
along. 

“Tm sure we will have a Lutheran 
church here,” said the pastor, “if we 
all work together and pray about it. 
Prayer is most important. After all, 
it’s the Holy Spirit who really estab- 
lishes the church. We just let him 
work through us.” 


OTHER HM. WORK 


GRANTS. 
$28,244.04 


“You can count on me,” said Mrs. 
Harner. “And I'm sure John will do 
all he can.” 


“TIL let you know when the adult 
discussion meetings are to begin,” 
promised the pastor. “There will be 
eight of them on Sunday afternoons. 
I have several non-Lutherans signed 
up for the classes already. When the 
group is a little larger, we'll begin.” 

“You may add my name to that 
list,” said Mrs. Harner. “I would like 
to know more about the Lutheran 
church before I join.” 


Not all smooth sailing 
The call at the Harner home gave 
the missionary one of his “happy 
days.” But not all the doors in Mush- 
roomville were opened with such 
friendly encouragement. 
“We wouldn’t be interested,” was 
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the curt response sometimes. 


“If you had come two years ago, we 
certainly would have helped,” said 
others. “But now we've joined the 
Methodists, and we wouldn’t want to 
leave.” 


For three months the pastor labored 
at laying the groundwork before wor- 
ship services were started. He gath- 
ered names of new prospects, called 
on them, then called again and again. 
He had to become well acquainted 
with each family. From those who 
were most interested he had to choose 
nine men to serve as an organizing 
committee. 


John Harner was one of the first to 
accept appointment to this important 
committee. Gradually others were 
found who had the same enthusiasm, 
the same zeal for planting’ the. church 
in their community. They came from 
all walks of life: A brick mason, a 
chemical engineer, a construction en- 
gineer, an insurance adjuster, a whole- 
sale grocer. Pooling their talents they 
were able to help the pastor with the 
many details of preparing for the first 
worship service. 
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There were many questions to be 
answered, many problems to be 
solved. Where can we meet? How 
can we have a Lutheran service with- 
out any equipment? What about 
music? Can we start a Sunday school 
right away for our children? 


Answers from everywhere 

Had the missionary in Mushroom- 
ville been a free lance, working en- 
tirely on his own, many of the prob- 
lems facing him might have seemed 
like insurmountable mountains. But 
he knew he was not alone. The whole 
church was back of him. He had been 
sent to this community by a board of 
the United Lutheran Church. The re- 
quest for a missionary had come from 
the synod, through their home mis- 
sions committee. And there was, in 
this case, the added support of a 
“sponsoring congregation,’ 15 miles 
away. 


The Board of American Missions 
was paying the pastor’s salary and 
rent. They also sent 50 Common Serv- 
ice Books and 25 Bibles as soon as 
the group reported definite plans for 
starting services. They gave the mis- 
sionary advice -on procedure and 
methods as well as constant encour- 
agement. 


The synod and sponsoring congre- 
gation helped in finding a storeroom 
which could be turned into a tempo- 
rary chapel. They paid the rent and 
donated labor. There was a lot of 
cleaning’ and painting to be done. A 
partition and chancel platform were 
built, carpet laid, and curtains hung. 
The pastor’s desk became an altar. An 
altar hanging, fair linen and missal 
stand, old but still usable, were do- 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The experiences related here are typical 
of most ULC home missionaries. However, 
there are many yariations in some details. 
Sometimes a synod, or a sponsoring con- 
gregation, will develop a new parish and 
not call upon the board for assistance until 
the time comes to borrow money for build- 
ing purposes. Sometimes a pastor of an 
established parish will do part-time work 
in a near-by community until a group is 
gathered together and ready to formally 
organize. Occasionally a pastor or several 
laymen will go into an unchurched com- 
munity and start a Sunday school, from 
which there often develops a congregation. 


If you contemplate such a venture, con- 
tact your Board of American Missions be- 
fore you start. They may be planning work 
in the same area, or another body of the 
National Lutheran Council may be as- 
signed to that community. The appearance 
of unfriendly competition within the church 
can be avoided, if everyone works through 
the established channels. 


nated by the local Episcopal church. 
Cross and candles came from the 
sponsoring congregation. A valuable 
heating unit was donated by another 
neighboring congregation. And from 
another came the gift of 75 folding 
chairs. 

When the question of musical ac- 
companiment arose, there appeared a 
man with an inventive turn. He knew 
where he could get an old reed or- 
gan. He completely refinished the 
cabinet, removed the foot pedals, at- 
tached to the bellows an Electrolux 
cleaner, and thereby had an “electric 
organ” installed in the chapel just in 


time for the first service. 
The ULC Board of Publication do- 
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nated the Sunday school materials for 
the first three months. And a teach- 
ing staff was soon organized from 
among the prospects. Arrangements 
were made for the adult Bible class 
to meet in a near-by funeral parlor 
while the children used the chapel. 


Planted at last 


During the three months of “culti- 
vating the soil” the missionary called 
several meetings of interested pros- 
pects, get-acquainted social hours, 
meetings of the organizing committee, 
conferences with synodical officers. 
Then the regular Sunday school and 
worship services were started. They 
continued each Sunday without inter- 
ruption. The full Common Service 
was used from the start; even on the 
Sunday when the organist failed to 
appear. That day the responses were 
read. 


For four months the proposed con- 
gregation worshiped together, worked 
together, became cemented together 
in spirit and purpose. Auxiliaries were 
organized: The church school, women 
of the church, Luther League, and 
Brotherhood. Finally it appeared that 
before long the minimum of 50 char- 
ter members would be signed up and 
formal organization could be accom- 
plished. The date was set, plans com- 
pleted. 


A business meeting was held on 
Friday evening of “organization 
week.” Here a name was chosen, a 
constitution adopted, resolutions 
passed to apply for membership in the 
synod, and the first church council 
elected. It was a covered-dish dinner 
meeting, and when the folk went 
home that night they were all filled— 
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with good food and with a good feel- 
ing of work well done. 

Formal organization took place on 
the following Sunday. Fifty-two adult 
charter members were received: 12 of 
them by confirmation, one man by 
adult baptism, the rest by letter of 
transfer or renewal of faith. Six chil- 
dren were baptized, making a total of 
26 child members. 


Then in the afternoon a recognition 
service was held in the Presbyterian 
church, borrowed for the occasion. 
The president of synod was there to 
preach the sermon. Greetings were 
extended from the community and the 
ministerial association. And an offer- 
ing was received for the “lot and 
building fund.” It totaled nearly 
$5,000, half of which was a special 
gift from the sponsoring congregation. 

What a thrill it was to hear that 
crowd of happy Lutherans and their 
fellow Christian friends singing the 
words penned by Martin Luther: 


“K mighty Fortress is our God, 

A trusty Shield and Weapon; 

He helps us free from every need 
That hath us now o’ertaken . . .”’ 


AND sO A NEW congregation is 
planted. Not by might or sword, but 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, a 
new shoot from the tree of. Christ’s 
church has taken root. Soon the con- 
gregation will be ready to call a full- 
time pastor. The board missionary will 
move on to another Mushroomvyille to 
meet other Harner. families, ‘cultivate 
the soil of human life, and plant again. 

For many years the new congrega- 
tion will need help from outside its 
own membership. The Board of 
American Missions, the synod and the 
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sponsoring congregation will continue 
to support it until it can stand by 
itself. They will help with the pas- 
tor’s salary. They will loan it money 
to build a church and parsonage. 
They will guide and strengthen it for 
perhaps 10 years. By then it should 
be full-grown, self-supporting. In the 
meantime the new congregation will 
send its full apportionment to the 
synod and ULC, learning about the 
“whole work of the whole church,” 
welding its life to the life of the other 
two million members of our great 
branch of the body of Christ on earth. 


DEVOTIONS 


Hymn: “Crown 
Crowns” 


Him With Many 


Scripture Lessons: 
John 4:31-38 
Matthew 9:35-38 


Prayer 


Hymn: 
Thee” 


Presentation of topic 


“O Master Let Me Walk With 


Discussion 
Offering 

Prayer 

The Lord’s Prayer 


Hymn: “A Mighty, Fortress Is Our God” 


PLAN YOUR PRESENTATION 


This topic will lend itself well to the 
play or skit form of presentation. Some- 
thing like this: 

Scene One: Missionary knocking on 
doors, ringing doorbells. Several women 
answer, but give discouraging response 
when he tells them his mission. Finally 
“Mrs. Harner” invites him in. Much of 
your topic can be presented through the 
conversation in this home. 

Scene Two: Meeting of the nine men 
on the organizing committee. Here the 
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problems of meeting place, 
music, etc., 


materials, 
can be met and solved. 

Scene Three: Preparing for the first 
service. Group begins working in empty 
room. Bring in desk or large table. Im- 
provise an altar by draping with lace 
tablecloth, altar hangings, fair linen, 
cross, etc. Others bring in chairs. Others 
Common Service Books. Informal discus- 
sion between the workers brings out the 
source of each donation. 


The leader should have a word of ex- 
planation between each scene of the play 
to tie in the whole story. Remember, 
this topic is meant to give the leaguers 
a better understanding of how a mission 
congregation is established. 

There are an estimated 70 million un- 
churched people in the United States, 
and still other millions of unchurched in 
Canada and Mexico. Let these be a 
challenge to the missionary vision of our 
youth. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL 


Further resource material can be ob- 
tained by writing. to: The Board of 
American Missions, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

For information on how the National 
Lutheran Council helps its eight partici- 
pating Lutheran bodies cooperate in 
home mission enterprises, write to: Divi- 
sion of American Missions, National Lu- 
theran Council, 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


DISCUSSION 


What are the things your league can 
do to help in the home mission work of 
the church? 


Does the home mission field appeal to 
you as a life work? 

What do you like about it? 

What do you not like about it? 


When and how did your congregation 
get started? 
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ARRY CARTER - slumped 
H down a little further. in his 

pew. He had heard most of 
this sermon before. 

Then suddenly one sentence made 
him sit up and take notice. Did he 
really understand Pastor Stevens right? 
He had said that in every home there 
should be a family altar. 

Now there was something for you. 
That sounded pretty much like the 
Catholics. Harry almost shook his 
head in disagreement. 

Outside of church Harry caught up 
with Chet Short, another of St. 
Thomas’ Luther leaguers. 

“Say Chet,” exclaimed Harry, “did 
you get what pastor said about having 
an altar in our homes? That doesn’t 
sound just right. I can’t figure out 
what he meant.” 

“Well,” Chet replied, “I think I 
know what pastor was driving at. 
When my grandfather was a young 
man be spent a couple of years in the 
South. He told me that one evening 
he went to the cabin of the family 
where his laundry was done to pick 
up his shirts. There was an old man 
rocking in his chair when grandpa 
stepped inside the cabin. When he saw 
my grandfather“he said, “You're just 
in time for prayers.’ 

“Well, Grandpa told me this old 
‘man had a little girl get down their 
Bible from the shelf. Then he read 
a chapter. After that they all knelt 
down and prayed. 

“Grandpa said he never felt closer 
to God than in that little cabin that 
night. I figure Pastor Stevens meant 
something like that when he said we 
should have a family altar.” 

CuEeT was just about right in his 
explanation. Family altars differ but 
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they all include some kind of worship 
in the home. Maybe this sounds 
strange to you. We'll be frank to ad- 
mit that it would be hard to find many 
homes where this is done. But teen- 
agers usually like the things that are 
different. Perhaps you are the best 
ones to revive a practice that was 
once quite common in Christian fam- 
ilies. 

Probably you'd like to know just 
how you go about having family wor- 
ship. Maybe it’s better though to fig- 
ure out first why such worship is a 
good thing. 

To begin with, it brings God into 
our family life. Some folks think that 
God made sacred the 60 minutes be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock on Sunday 
morning. They have the idea that this 
is God’s time but the rest of the week 
belongs to them. It’s fine to go to a 
Luther League banquet but it’s a safe 
bet that you also eat three meals 
every day at home. Surely the church 
service gives us something we can re- 
ceive nowhere else but we get spiritu- 
ally starved if we take in only the 
banquet and neglect our daily spir- 
itual meals. 

Families that worship together at 
home have a daily contact with God. 
Many of them say they get their 
“marching orders” for the day in this 
period of devotion. It’s like looking up 
your school assignment to find what 
you have to prepare for class. When 
families pray together they find out 
what God wants them to do in their 
daily lives. 


Family tie 
A slogan that has been going the 
rounds recently reads like this, “Fam- 
ilies that pray together stay together.” 
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Most families have their uneasy 
times. Mother and father, sister and 
brother have differences of opinion. 
They get each others “cork” at times. 
Unfortunately these things often lead 
to upset homes. A boy told me re- 
cently how his father beat his mother 
and himself so much he finally lit out 
and stayed away from home for sev- 
eral days. Yet this family all went to 
church pretty regularly. It seems as 
though their Christian faith didn’t 
mean much in every-day living. 

But when a family prays together 
the chances of such things happening 
are small. Surely there will still be 
some differences of opinion. That’s 
normal and Christians aren’t angels. 
But when all of the family gets to- 
gether regularly, admits their faults 
to God and one another, seeks for- 
giveness and asks God’s guidance, 
then there is a strong tie created that 
prevents a broken home. 

Perhaps all this sounds true but the 
thought comes creeping back, “I 
wouldn't have the nerve to suggest it 
in my family. They’re fine folks but 
it’s a little embarrassing.” 

There’s the rub with a lot of Chris- 
tians. They are sincere. Yet family 
worship doesn’t ring the bell. The 
church is the place for worship, they 
believe. Their friends and neighbors 
might think they had “gone religious” 
if they tried it at home. 

This isn’t just a modern problem. 
Henry Clay, the great American 
statesman, once spent the night in a 
humble home in his native state of 
Kentucky. The family was in the habit 
of holding daily devotions, but the fa- 
ther was embarrassed in the presence 
of such a distinguished guest. The 
children nodded sleepily. The host 
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suggested that Mr. Clay might like to 
go to bed, thinking that with him out 
of the way they could have their 
prayers together. But Mr. Clay said 
he was anything but tired. Finally, 
since they could wait no longer, the 
family held their evening devotions. 


When they had finished, Henry 
Clay said to the father, “My dear sir, 
never again feel the slightest hesita- 
tion in the discharge of your duties to 
God on account of the presence of 
man. I saw your embarrassment and 
remained on purpose so that you 
would never feel it again.” 


ABOUT ONE HALF of all young peo- 
ple in confirmation classes and Luther 
Leagues have parents who are not 
church members or active in church. 
Suggesting family worship is a chance 
for these young people to witness to 
their parents about what they believe. 


A man who did not belong to 
church and whose wife had left him 
said to me, “Even my son has turned 
against me and said terrible things. 
He is one of your Sunday school 
teachers and always attends Luther 
League. He can’t be much of a Chris- 
tian in spite of all that.” 


This father had much to learn and 
might have been wrong in his opinion 
of his son. But maybe you can’t blame 
him for what he said. Had his son 
ever given evidence in his home life 
of what Jesus meant to him? Did the 
son ever suggest that their family 
might hold devotions together? 


How to start 
Assuming now that you want to 
start a family altar, how do you be- 
gin? 
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A good way is to start simply. We 
can get so tangled up in elaborate 
arrangements that the whole thing 
bogs down after a few tries. 


Select a place. Either the dining 
room, kitchen, or living room will do. 
I know a farmer who has his family 
altar every morning after milking 
when the family has finished break- 
fast. While they are still seated at 
the table he takes the Bible, reads a 
portion, and then they bow their 
heads in prayer. Or you could leave 
the table, go into the living room, and 
conduct the worship as your family 
sits in sofa and easy chair. 


The different things you can in- 
clude in family worship add variety 
and keep it alive and fresh. The books 
listed at the close of this will give 
you plenty of suggestions. You could 
start with just scripture and prayer. 

Devotional booklets are available 
from the United Lutheran Publication 
House. Many churches distribute 
these to their members. They provide 
a scripture passage, short meditation, 
and a prayer. 


The Family Service Book provides 
a scripture passage for each day of 
the year, all kinds of collects and 
prayers, and a regular form of worship 
for each day of the week. 


Hymns can be sung if you have a 
piano or are good at singing unac- 
companied. But remember hymns 
can be read too. Every night in Lent 
last year we had 15-minute devotions 
in our church. When we evaluated 
these services later all agreed that a 
high point had been reading the 
hymns in unison. The people said 
they got more from the words than 
ever before. 
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But start simply. Then add varia- 
tions. And don’t get in a rut. Five to 
10 minutes is usually a good amount 
of time. 

Unusual events 

When special things have happened 
or will happen to someone in the fam- 
ily make them a part of the devotions. 
One family always used the 12Ist 
Psalm if a member was going on a 
trip. That psalm includes in it the 
words, “The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in from this 
time forth and even forevermore.” 

Birthdays, sickness, the visit of 
friends, church seasons and festivals 
can all be observed in this way. Two 
Minutes With God by Hoh and Hoh 
is particularly helpful with young 
children in accomplishing this. 

On Saturday it’s a good idea to 
read the introit, collect, epistle, and 
gospel for the next day from the Com- 
mon Service Book in order to prepare 
your minds for Sunday’s church sery- 
ice. 

Everybody likes to get into the act 
in most things. Don’t forget this in — 
family worship. If Dad always does 
all the reading the rest are liable to 
drift. Maybe each family member 
could be responsible for planning a 
week’s worship. It does need plan- 
ning and this adds variety. 

Even the littlest one can have his 
share. Once our daughter could talk 
we let her say her simple Bible verses 
over and over. Here is one place 
where we should be willing to have 
repetition, for the small ones learn 
slowly. Night after night we sang, 
“Jesus Loves Me.” That was the only 
hymn our daughter knew and we 
wanted her to have her part. 
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After you have been worshiping to- 
gether for awhile you may want to 
construct a simple worship center. A 
small table with cross, candles, and 
perhaps a picture of Jesus behind the 
cross on the wall creates a reverent 
atmosphere in your living room or 
dining room. 


LIKE so Many suggestions for Chris- 
tian living, family worship is a good 
one which folks have a hard time ar- 
guing against. But there are still loads 
of homes whcre it isn’t observed. 
There are so many excuses about why 
it isn’t possible. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to do is to resolve to 
try it. Then keep your resolution. 


WORSHIP SERVICE 


For Luther League devotions this eve- 
ning plan the service like a family wor- 
ship at home. Perhaps you can have the 
service while you are seated around the 
refreshment table at the close, instead of 
the beginning of the meeting. Assign 
parts to several leaguers. Use the order 
of service in The Family Service Book 
with the scripture reading for that day. 
Use the meditation from the devotional 
booklet, The Word In Season. Prayers 
may be taken from The Lutheran Book 
of Prayer. Hymns 415, 418, and 500 
from the Common Service Book are ap- 
propriate. 


DISCUSSION STARTERS 


1. What are some of the objections 
raised today about having a family altar? 
How could you answer them? 

2, Do you believe small children 
should have an active part in family 
devotions? 

3. What benefits, other than those 
suggested in the topic, can be gained 
from family worship? 
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4. When do you think is the best 
time for the family altar—after breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, or some other time? 


5. What other books or leaflets do 
you know which are helpful for family 
worship? 


HELPFUL BOOKS 

Family Service Book published by 
ULPH. 

Two Minutes With God by Hoh and 
Hoh. ; 

Common Service Book. 

Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 

The Lutheran Book of Prayer. 

The Man of Sorrows by Steinhaeuser 
(For Lent). 

Day by Day We Magnify Thee (Lu- 
ther’s meditations ). 

The Word in Season ( Devotional 
booklet ). 

The Little Prayer Book. 


(All of these may be ordered from 
the United Lutheran Publication House 
except The Little Prayer Book. This is 
available from the Studio Press, 79 
George Street, Brooklyn, New York. ) 


PROJECTS 


Have each leaguer prepare the outline 
for a week’s family devotions. They may 
use the suggested books. Be sure they 
are available at the meeting. Ask your 
pastor if he has some you can borrow. 
Encourage the leaguers to develop their 
own prayers, litanies; and other devo- 
tional material. 


You might start the construction of a 
worship center for use at home. Crosses 
may be made of wood with simple square 
candlesticks to match. A three-paneled 
(triptych), simulated stained glass win- 
dow for placing behind the cross can be 
made of cardboard, cellophane, and a 
little ingenuity. Write for directions to 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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presenting the first three of six sessions for 


lenten bible study 


by robert e. neumeyer 
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Leaver: Each year Luther Leagues 
throughout the United States and 
Canada spend several weeks in Bible 
Study. Tonight our league is going to 
join thousands of others in studying 
the Gospel of St. John. 

Jane: Oh, no, not another Bible 
study! 

Leaver: Why Jane, I’m surprised! 
What kind of an attitude is that? 

Frep: What are you, a heathen? 

Lreaper: Don’t you have any inter- 
est in the Bible? I can’t believe it. 

Jane: Oh calm down, will you? I 
haven’t turned atheist, or anything 
like that. In fact, I probably read 
my Bible more than either of you two. 

Frep: Well then, what’s eating 
you? Why turn thumbs down on a 
Bible study? 

Jane: Well frankly, I get bored. It’s 
the same old stuff. Most of it is way 
over my head. The pastor and the 
Sunday school teachers, or whoever 
leads these things, is usualy miles be- 
yond me. 

Frep: Now youre critcizing the 
pastor. 

LreapEr: Yeah, and what’s wrong 
with the teachers in our Sunday 
school? 

JANE: Oh stop it! Sure I like the 
pastor, and I appreciate the fact that 
our Sunday school teachers are inter- 
ested in league. But gee, I'd like to 
keep the whole thing here, right 
within our group. 

LEADER: Well stop yelling before 
youre hurt. This year we have some- 
thing that we leaguers can do our- 
selves. In fact, we're supposed to do 
the entire Bible study without any 
outside help. ; 

Frep: Great! And I suppose you're 
going to be our leader! 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments for 
all leaguers; three copies of LUTHER LIFE 
for participants. 

LEADERS NEEDED: Three. One serves as 
“Leader”; another as ‘Fred’; a third as 
“Jane.” 

PROCEDURE: This first session is in the form 
of a “skit.” The Leader, Fred, and Jane 
sit around a table and read their parts. 
However, if good results are to be ob- 
tained, no “sight reading’ should be at- 
tempted. Purpose of the first session is to 
stimulate leaguers’ interest in future 
Bible study sessions, and also to set the 
pattern of procedure. Certain passages 
from the first three chapters of St. John’s 
gospel will be dealt with in detail. Re- 
member: you can “make or break’ the 
entire series in the first session. 


Jane: What do you know about 
the Bible? 

Leaver: As a matter of fact, I am 
supposed to be the leader. And I ad- 
mit that I don’t know as much about 
the Bible as I'd like to. But this year 
were going to have everybody par- 
ticipate. In fact, you two will be 
asked to help. 

Jane: Me? A Bible study leader? 
You're wacky. 

Frep: Youll never get me to lead 
one. I can’t even understand comic 
books. 

Leaver: Oh, I don’t think it'll be 
too difficult. It’s all written. down in 
Luruer Lire. All you’ have to do is 
read certain sections. 

Jane: Well, that might not be too 
bad. 

Frep: You gotta show me. 

Leaver: All right. Let’s try a sam- 
ple. Turn to St. John’s gospel, the 
first chapter....Now let’s read the first 
verse together. 
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Leacurrs: (v. 1) In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 

Jane: Sounds like double talk to 
me. What’s it mean? 

Leaver: Let’s insert the word 
“Christ” every place we find the 
phrase, “the Word,” and see what 
happens. 

Lreacurers: In the beginning was 
“Christ,” and “Christ” was with God, 
and “Christ” was God. 

Frep: Hey, that begins to make 
some sense. I’ve often heard the pas- 
tor talk about Christ as being more 
than just an ordinary man. But I 
never knew where he found it in the 
Bible. This says it very clearly. Christ 
was divine, a kind of God-man. 

Leaver: That’s it exactly, a kind of 
God-man. Now let’s read verses 6, 7, 

_and 8. 

Leacuers: (v. 6, 7, 8) There was 
aman sent from God whose name was 
John. The same came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the light, that all 
men through him might believe. He 
was not that light, but was sent to 
bear witness of that light. 

Jane: I get the first part, about the 
man sent from God” whose name 
was John. That’s John the Baptist, 
isn’t it? 

Leaver: Right. 

Jane: But what about this “light” 
business? and “bearing witness of that 
light’? . 

Leaver: Sometimes John, the writer 
of this book, uses symbolic language, 
where a “picture word” is used to 
represent something. Here he refers 
to Jesus as “the light.” John the Bap- 
tist is to tell people about this Jesus, 
“The Light of the World.” In verse 
14 we go back to the term “the Word” 
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in referring to Christ. Let’s read verse 


-14 together. 


LeacuErs: (v. 14) And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father), full 
of grace and truth. 

Leaver: This is the Christmas story 
as St. John tells it. 

JANE: The Christmas story! Where's 
the shepherds and the manger? 

Leaver: Those details are given in 
St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s accounts. 
St. John is trying to show us the direct 
relationship between Christ and God 
the Father. Let’s re-read the first 
phrase of verse 14 and insert the word 
“Christ” for “the Word.” 

Leacuers: (v. 14) And “Christ” 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 

Frep: That makes sense to me. 
Jesus was no ordinary baby. He was 
sent in a special way to tell us about 
God. In fact he was a real “God- 
child.” . 

Leaver: That’s exactly what John 
the Baptist was talking about in verse 
18. Let’s read it. 

Leacuer: (v. 18) No man hath 
seen God at any time: the only begot- 
ten son which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him. 

Jane: In other words, Christ’s 
whole purpose in coming to earth was 
to let us see what God was really like. 
There was to be no more guesswork 
about God’s attitude and personality. 
Now that Christ has come we know 
all that we need to know about God. 
We know exactly how he thinks and 
acts toward us. 

Leaver: John the Baptist knew this 
first. Many people thought that the 
Baptist was the Messiah, the one sent 
by God. But John says that Jesus is 
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the Messiah. Look in verse 27. 


Leacuers: (v. 27) He it is, who- 


coming after me, is preferred before 
me, whose shoe latchet I am _ not 
worthy to unloose. 

Frep: John the Baptist was cer- 
tainly a humble man, saying that he’s 
not even worthy to touch Christ’s feet. 

Leaver: That’s because the Baptist 
knew right from the start that he was 
dealing with the God-man, the Sav- 
iour of the world. Look at verse 29. 

Leacuers: (v. 29) The next day 
John seeth Jesus coming unto him: 
and saith, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

Jane: I don’t understand 
“Lamb of God” phrase. 

Leaver: It was the custom of the 
Jews to sacrifice animals as sin-offer- 
ings. If a man felt his conscience bur- 
dened by sins, he could come to the 
temple and offer sacrifice. There were 
many kinds of sacrifices for different 
kinds of sins. Animals, for example, 
were often brought to the high priests, 
who killed them in elaborate cere- 
monies. Parts of animals were burned 
as offerings to God. 

JANE: Sounds awfully gory to me. 

FRep: Sounds kind of stupid to me. 
What good is it to kill an animal at 
the temple. That doesn’t make up for 
a person’s sins. 

Leaver: That’s right. It doesn't. 
When we think about our own sins, 
we realize that no amount of money, 
nor good works, nor burnt animals, 
could ever pay God the debt that we 
owe him. 

Jane: Let’s get back to the subject. 
What’s the phrase “Lamb of God” 
mean? 

Leaver: Since the Jews understood 


that 
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such Temple sacrifices, it was only 
natural that the same terms should be 
used to describe what part Christ was 
to play in their religious lives. The 
Baptist calls him “The Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Jane: Now I get it. Christ was to 
be killed on a cross. He was to be 
sacrificed for our sins. 

Leaver: That’s it. Jesus was to pay 
the penalty for our sins against God. 
He was to bear the punishment which 
we really deserve. 

Frep: That’s a terrible idea. Why 
should Christ pay for my sins? If I do 
something wrong, I ought to be pun- 
ished. 

Leaver: That’s exactly the point. 
Our sins against God are so great that 
if God punished us as we deserved, it 
would always end up with the death 
penalty. 

Jane: Oh, I don’t know about that. 
I don’t think I’m that sinful. 

Frep: Just like a girl. You think 
you're perfect. 

Jane: Now let’s not get silly. I'm 
serious. I honestly don’t think that 
I'm guilty of breaking so many of the 
commandments that God would give 
me the death penalty. 

Leaver: Maybe you don’t look at 
both sides of the commandments. Re- 
member they aren't just negative 
things, telling us what we can’t do. 
Christ showed us a positive side, too. 
It isn’t just a matter of not killing, but 
of also helping people to live. It’s not 
merely a matter of not worshiping 
idols, but of keeping God first in every 
phase of our daily activities. Look 
how many tiines a late date on Satur- 
day night keeps us away from God on 
Sunday morning. Or look how often 
school comes before God. 
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Jane: I guess you're right. I just 
never thought of it that way. 

FrEepD: Maybe we ought to spend a 
whole evening going over the com- 
mandments as Christ looks at them. 
Perhaps we're not good kids after all. 

Leaver: The more we think about 
it, and the older we become, the more 
we realize that our sins stack up 
rather high. So you see, God has a 
right to punish us for our sins. And 
it’s to save us from such punishments 
that Christ came to earth. Let’s read 
verse 29 again. 

Leacuers: (v. 29) The next day 
John seeth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

Jane: You know, the more I think 
about this whole thing, the more I 
wonder why God would ever send his 
own Son to pay our penalty. You'd 
think he’d just get good and mad 
about the whole thing and let us suf- 
fer the consequences. 

Leaver: In verse 16 of chapter 3 
we find the reason for God being so 
good as to send Christ to us. Let’s 
read it together. 

Lreacuers: (3:16) For God_ so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

Frep: In other words, God gave us 
his Son just because he loved us. After 
some of the things I’ve done, I don’t 
see how he could show such kindness. 
I guess he’s a pretty wonderful God. 

Jane: I’m sure glad he doesn’t hold 
grudges like I do. 

Leaver: That’s the whole purpose 
of St. John’s gospel . . . to show us 
what a wonderful God we have. As 
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we study more of this book we'll see 
just how good he’s been to us. We'll 
also learn more about Christ’s diffi- 
culties in getting this message across 
to people. 

Frep: Are we going to study the 
whole book? 

Leaver: No, there isnt time 
enough. in league meetings for that. 
We're going to select some of the 
more important passages and study 
them in detail. Tonight was just a 
kind of an introduction. 

JANE: But won’t we miss a lot, by 
just selecting a few chapters? 

Leaver: Well, we're hoping that 
the leaguers will read all the passages 
in between the chapters we discuss. 
This way we ought to get a lot out 
of our Bible study. 

Frep: Sounds good to me. What's 
up for next week? 

LEADER: Next week weve going to 
study the miracle at the Pool of Beth- 
esda. It’s in the fifth chapter. 

ANE: That means we ought to read 
the first five chapters. 

Leaver: Right. In fact read up 
through verse 18 of chapter 5. Then 
youll be able to understand next 
week’s discussion. 

Frep: I’m going to make this my 
Lenten reading project. Ill give up 
a little time on the sports page and 
devote it to Bible reading. 

JanE: I'm going to do my best to 
read my Bible every day, beginning 
tonight. 

Leaver: I hope that the whole 
league will do the same. This way 
we'll really be doing something worth- 
while for Lent, and for ourselves. 


READ FOR NEXT WEEK-—St. John 1 
through St. John 5:18. 
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session two 


lenten bible study 


INTRODUCTION: Last week we spent 
a lot of time on a few verses in the 
first chapter of St. John’s gospel. Let's 
turn to chapter 1 1 and read the first 
verse together. “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” Now 
let’s substitute the word “Christ” every 
place where we have printed “the 
Word.” “In the beginning was Christ, 
and Christ was with God, and Christ 
was God.” You will recall that this 
verse is like a trumpet call, announc- 
ing the purpose of the gospel. It is 
to show us that Jesus Christ is not 
just an ordinary human being like our- 
selves, but that he is the divine Son 
of God, equal with God. In tonight's 
study we will find some real opposi- 
tion to this thought appearing on the 
scene. Let’s read the first verse of 
chapter 5 together. 

Lreacurers: (Chapter 5, verse 1): 
After this, there was a feast of the 
Jews, and ho a went up to Jerusalem. 

Leaver No. 2: In the Jewish church 
there were many feasts, or celebra- 
tions, which were held at the temple 
in Jerusalem. Since no name is given 
to this particular feast, it was proba- 
bly a very minor one. It has been 
called “the Unknown Feast,” because 
the Bible gives us no specific name 
for it. 


Jesus, in going up to Jerusalem for 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments for 
all leaguers; two copies of LUTHER LIFE, 
one for each leader. 

LEADERS NEEDED: Two leaders (preferably 
leaguers). 

THE PROCEDURE: Leader No. 1 should 
read (or present in his own words) the 
introduction to the passage to be stud- 
ied. Leaguers should read ALOUD from 
their own Bibles the verse to be dis- 
cussed. (This verse is printed in italics.) 
Leader No. 2 should read (or present 
in his own words) the explanation of the 
passage just read by the leaguers. Con- 
tinue this procedure, with Leaders No. 1 
and No. 2 alternating explanations of 
the passages read by the leaguers. If 
leaders are well prepared, and do not 
attempt to “sight read’’ their parts, the 
effect can be most interesting. 
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this feast, was beginning to announce 
himself more openly in public places. 
It is here that he begins to speak more 
boldly to larger groups about his di- 
vinity, about the fact that he is really 
the Son of God, the Messiah sent by 
God the Father to his people. It is 
also here in Jerusalem that Jesus was 
to meet the first active opposition to 
his claims. This was really the be- 
ginning of the-end. The cross on Gol- 
gotha was already in view as Jesus 
approached the temple of Jerusalem. 
But true to his purpose, he went to 
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meet the enemy. 

' Leacuens: (Chapter 5, verse 2): 
Now there is at Jerusalem by the 
sheep market, a pool which is called 
in the Hebrew tongue, Beth-es-da, 
having five porches. 

Leaper No. 1: Among the many 
markets which sold animals for temple 
sacrifice was the sheep market. Near 
by it was a pool which was called 
Beth-es-da. Scholars have spent much 
time in trying to get the right spelling 
and pronunciation. The most com- 
monly accepted is the one we have 
r ght here in this verse, “Beth-es-da.” 
Periaps some of you are familiar with 
the famous Navy hospital outside of 
Washington. It is called Bethesda 
Hospital, and gets its name from this 
Bible story of the healing miracle. 
Surrounding this famous pool were 

\ five porches. 

Leacuers: (verse 3): In these lay 
4 great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, waiting for the 
moving of the water. 

Leaver No. 2: It must have been 
quite a sight to see scores of people 
with all kinds of diseases, lying on the 
five porches surrounding the pool. 
They were impotent (or invalids), 
blind, halt (that is lame people), and 
the withered (or. paralyzed) people 
among them. All were waiting for a 
miraculous cure in the waters of the 
pool. Even today many people with 
certain diseases gather at mineral 
waters for baths and _ treatments. 
These people at Bethesda, however, 
were waiting for a miracle to happen. 

were waiting for the “moving of 
the waters,” a bubbling up in a spring 
like or small geyser-like fashion. 

Leacuens: (verse 4): For an angel 


_ 
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went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water: 
Whosoever then first after the trou- 
bling of the water stepped in was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had. 

Leaver No. 1: Here we have the 
Jewish attempt to explain what caused 
the spring in the pool to bubble and 
the healing to occur. Certain systems 
of Jewish teaching had assigned duties 
to certain angels. Some were assigned 
works of healing. Notice that after 
such a bubbling of the waters occured, 
only the first person in the water was 
healed. What a dramatic scene it 
must have been to see these crippled, 
desperate people, lying impatiently at 
the water's edge, straining their eyes 
for the first sign of the water's move- 
ment. Then a mad scramble to be the 
first one in so that they could receive 
the cure. 

Leacurnrs: (verse 5): And a cer- 
tain man was there which had an in- 
firmity thirty and eight years. 

Leaver No. 2: Please notice that 
the verse doesn’t say that this man 
had been lying at the pool for 38 
years. It merely says that this man 
who had a disease of some kind for 
38 years was also there at the Pool of 
Bethesda. 

Leacuers: (verse 6): When Jesus 
saw him and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case, he saith 
unto him, “Wilt thou be made whole?” 

Leaper No. 1: We almost wonder 
why Jesus decided to come to that 
pool. Certainly it wasn’t a pleasant 
sight to see these diseased and crip- 
pled people lying there. But then 
Christ was always eager to be with 
people who needed his tenderness and 
kindness most. However, we shall 
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soon see that in addition to the mir- 
acle which Christ was about to per- 
form, there was also a most important 
teaching which he was going to illus- 
trate for the benefit of the Jews who 
had become lost in little details of 
“the law.” 

LeacueErs: (verse 7): The impotent 
man answered him, “Sir, I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pool: But while I am 
coming another steppeth down before 
me.” 

Lraper No. 1: This poor man is 
not only suffering from a physical ail- 
ment, but he is also suffering from 
loneliness. He explains that since he 
can't walk to the pool, and since he 
has no friend to carry him there, 
somebody else always gets there first. 
No doubt he looks hopefully at Jesus, 
thinking that at last he has a friend 
who will carry him over to the pool 
when the waters begin to stir. But 
this isn’t Christ’s plan at all. 

LeacuErRs: (verse 8): Jesus saith 
unto him: “Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” 

Leaper No. 1: Notice how sud- 
denly and unexpectedly this command 
comes. It sounds like the word of one 
who is accustomed to giving orders. 
It sounds like God speaking . . . and 
indeed it is. In between the miracle 
producing words of “rise and walk” 
is another phrase, however, which is 
just as important. Jesus also said, 
‘Take up your bed.” The man had 
been lying on a pallet, or a matting, 
or a coverlet of some sort. Christ tells 
him to pick this up and carry it along 
with him. In so doing Christ is or- 
dering the man to break one of the 
many sabbath laws which were such a 
burden to the people. In command- 
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ing such a violation we are made to 
see the real purpose of the miracle. 
Christ wanted to talk about the sab- 
bath as the Jewish lawyers saw it, and 
then to explain how God looked at the 
Sabbath. 

LeacueErs: (verse 9b): And on the 
same day was the sabbath. 

Leaver No. 2: Jewish religious 
lawyers were constantly adding new 
restrictions concerning what a person 
could or could not do on the sabbath 
day. Among hundreds of other laws 
was one which said that a person 
could carry no burden, no matter how 
little it weighed. In our Bible passage 
tonight we find two laws had been 
broken. The first was broken by Christ 
when he healed on the sabbath; the 
second was broken by the cured man 
when he carried a burden (his bed) 
on the sabbath. The Jews standing 
around were quick to notice this. 

LreacuErs: (verse 10): The Jews 
therefore said unto him that was 
cured, “It is the sabbath day: It is 
not lawful for thee to carry thy bed.” 

Leaver No. 1: Strange as it may 
seem, these Jews seemed less excited 
about the miracle of healing, than 
about the fact that a sabbath law was 
broken. 

Lreacuers: (verse 11): He an- 
swered them, “He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, “Take 
up thy bed and walk.” 

Leaver No. 2: As far as, this man 
was concerned anyone with power to 
heal was worth obeying. 

LrEacuERS: (verse 12): Then. they 
asked him “What man is that which 
said unto thee, ‘Take up thy bed and 
walk ”P 

Leaver No. 1: Again we see their 
disinterest in the cure. They didn’t 
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_ say, “Who had such great power as 
to be able to heal you?” but rather, 
“Who told you to break our laws con- 
cerning the sabbath?” 

Leacurrs: (verse 13): Now he 
that was healed wist not who it was: 
For Jesus had conveyed himself away, 
a multitude being in that place. 

Leaper No. 2: We don’t know 
exactly why Jesus left the scene so 
quickly. Perhaps it was to go to the 
temple itself so that he could carry 
his teaching directly to the leaders 
who were mis-guiding the people. 

Leacuers: (verse 14): Afterward 
Jesus findeth him in the temple, and 
said unto him, “Behold, thou art made 
whole: Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.” 

Leaver No. 1: Jesus sought the 
man out, perhaps in order to set the 
stage for a future teaching. We may 
hope that the cured man was in the 
temple to give thanks to God for his 
recovery. 

Leacuers: (verse 15): The. man 
departed and told the Jews that it was 
Jesus which made him whole. 

Leaver No. 1: We must not look 
at this man as an “informer” who was 
eager to betray Christ. It was only 
natural that he would want to tell 
others who had healed him. He was 
probably unaware of the struggle 
which was to follow, all based upon 
his being healed and carrying his bed 
on the sabbath. How like Christ to 
begin his journey towards the cross by 
an act of merciful healing! 

Leacuers: (verse 16): And there- 
fore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay him, because he had 
done these things on the sabbath day 

LeapER No. 1: These Jews guarded 
their sabbath laws with a vigor. Any- 
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one breaking them, or threatening to 
break down the system was dealt with 
unmercifully. Jesus had done both: 
First, he healed. Secondly, he encour- 
aged the man to carry his bed. This 
was the signal for the plots and per- 
secutions to begin. It was not to end 
until the crucifixion itself. Its im- 
portant to note how it all began. 

Lreacuers: (verse 17): But Jesus 
answered them, “My father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” 

Leaver No. 2: And here itis... 
the statement which was to lead 
Christ to the cross. In this dramatic 
moment Jesus directly identifies him- 
self with God the Father, and indi- 
cates that he is God in the flesh, God 
incarnate. What he is really saying 
is this: God the Father-Creator has 
never stopped working since the crea- 
tion of the world. He constantly 
guides and guards his world. Every 
day, even on the sabbath, God is 
working to preserve and keep his cre- 
ation. Christ points out that he, as 
God’s Son, will not stop working 
either, sabbath or no sabbath. The 
rabbis, Jewish teachers, had written 
that God did not have to stop work- 
ing on the sabbath, the day of rest. 
They said, “May not a man walk 
through his own house on the sab- 
bath?” Since the whole world is God’s 
house, the sabbath laws do not gov- 
ern him. And this is exactly the point 
which Jesus took. God and his Son 
are one. What holds for the Father, 
holds for the Son. Jesus Christ can 
also walk through his house, the 
world. He can work miracles of heal- 
ing, if he wants to. 

Leacuers: (verse 18): Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only had broken the 
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sabbath, but said also that God was 
his father, making himself equal with 
God. 

Leaver No. 1: Right from the first 
the main issues are shown. This is 
not a fight between a reformer and 
an entrenched group of rabbis. This 
is a fight between the truth or the 
falsity of Christ’s claim to be divine. 
If Christ was really the Son of God, 
then he had every right to go beyond 


the laws which govern ordinary men. 
If he was only a radical reformer, 
then the Jews could rightfully accuse 
him of being a criminal blasphemer. 
As the Gospel of St. John goes on 
this fight grows more vigorous. The 
issue remains the same. 


READ FOR NEXT WEEK—St. John 
5:19-47. 
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INrRopUCTION (By program chair- 
man or league president): Our Bible 
study tonight is in the form a skit. 
Please turn to the fifth chapter of St. 
John’s gospel so that you may follow 
the dialogue. We begin with the 19th 
verse of chapter 5. The scene opens 
in the temple where Jesus is sur- 
rounded by Jews who are questioning 
him about his relationship to God the 
Father. This is a direct follow-up of 
his action at the Pool of Bethesda, 
where he indicated that he and the 
Father were one and the same. Jacob, 
one of the Jews in the temple, speaks 
first: 

Jacos: I believe this man Jesus is 
out of his mind. Imagine. . . claim- 
ing to be equal with God. 

MenacHeM: I heard him say so 
with his own lips. He ought to be 
done away with. But he has per- 
formed some wonderful miracles. If 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments for 
leaguers to follow; three copies of LU- 
THER LIFE as “’scripts.”” 

LEADERS NEEDED: Three. One reads the 
part of Christ; one reads the part of 
Jacob; one reads the part of Menachem. 

THE PROCEDURE: This session is in the 
form of a “skit.” Three people sit in a 
semi-circle and read their parts. It is 
extremely important that the person 
reading the part of Christ be especially 
well prepared. If these lines are not 
read smoothly, the “‘skit’” will be mean- 
ingless. The Luther leaguers are to fol- 
low in their Bibles, since the words of 
Christ used in the ‘skit’ come directly 
from St. John 5:19-47. 


we could just be certain. 
Jacos: Listen, He’s speaking again. 
Let’s move in closer so we can hear. 
Curist: (v. 19) Verily, verily, 1 
say unto you, the Son can do nothing 
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; of himself, but what he seeth the Fa- 


oe 


ther do: for whatsoever he doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise. 

MenacuEM: Just listen to that. It 
sounds like the old saying “Like Fa- 
ther, like son.” I’ve never heard a 
man talk like this before. 

Curist: (v. 20) For the Father lov- 
eth the Son and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth: and he will 
show him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel. 

Jacos: He’s saying that God the 
Father is working in a special way 
through him. He’s trying to explain 
his many miracles by claiming to be 
in close contact with God. Imagine 
God working through a man like this 
Jesus of Nazareth! 

Curist: For even as the Father 
raiseth wp the dead, and quickeneth 
them: Even so the Son -quickeneth 
whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son. 

MenacuEM: I can’t believe my ears. 
Telling us that he has the power to 
raise people from the dead. 

Jacoz: And to judge whether or 
not people get to heaven! Impossible! 

Curist: That all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Fa- 
ther. He that honoreth not the Son, 


~ honoreth not the’ Father. 


MenaAcHeM: There he goes again, 
claiming that we should honor him as 


-much as we honor God the Father. 


Curist: Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that heareth my word and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but is passed from 
death unto life. 

Jacos: Look how important he 
thinks he is, saying that we can have 
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everlasting life by listening to his 
words. Who does he think he is? 

Curist: Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the hour is coming and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God: and they that hear 
shall live. 

MenacHEM: Evidently not every- 
one gets to heaven, only those who 
heed his word. 

Curist: For as the Father has life 
in himself; so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself. And has 
given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, because he is the Son of 
Man. 

Jacos: So Jesus of Nazareth is to 
judge our fitness for heaven or hell! 
What a terrible thought. In fact I 
think it’s downright silly. 

MENACHEM: But it would be com- 
forting to have somebody judge us 
who has lived right here on earth 
with us. He’d certainly understand 
our problems and troubles. 

Curist: Marvel not at this, for the 
hour is coming in. the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation. 

Jacos: A friend of mine claims that 
when you're dead, you’re dead. This 
Jesus keeps on insisting that there’s 
life after death. 

MenacuEeM: Somehow I’ve always 
hoped that there would be a life after 
this one. But it’s been mostly wish- 
ful thinking. Yet he talks about it 
with authority, as if he knew all about 
it. I wonder if it could be true. 

Curist: I can of mine own self do 
nothing: As I hear, I judge, and my 
judgment is just; because I seek not 
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mine own will, but the will of the Fa- 
ther which hath sent me. 

Jacos: Here we go again. He talks 
as if he’s God. 

MenacHem: And yet I hear he’s 
just a country preacher from Naza- 
reth. 

Jacos: I think he’s slightly out of 
his mind. 

MENACHEM: But he makes good 
sense when he talks. 

Jacos: Yes, but it’s always HIS 
talk. He’s always “patting himself on 
the back.” You don’t hear anyone else 
say that he’s the Son of God. 

MenAcHEM: If there were only 
some other witnesses, someone else to 
bear testimony about this whole busi- 
ness. 

Curist: (v. 31) If I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is not true. 

Jacos: Listen, He’s admitting that 
his voice alone is no proof. 

MENACHEM: He’s referring to Deu- 
teronomy 19:15, where it says, “At 
the mouth of two witnesses or of 
three, the matter shall be established.” 

Jacos: Do you think he'll call up 
some witnesses to speak for him? 

Curist: There is another that bear- 
eth witness of me: And I know that 
the witness which he witnesseth is 
true. 

MENACHEM: He is going to call up 
a witness. I wonder whom? 

Curist: Ye sent unto John, and he 
bare witness unto the truth. 

Jacos: John the Baptist! So that’s 
his witness! 

MENACHEM: I used to listen to the 
Baptist preach. In fact everyone went 
out to hear him. Some thought he 
~ was the Messiah sent by God. 

Jacos: I was baptized by John. I 
had hoped that he would lead us into 
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freedom again. But all he ever did 
was preach. It was quite a shock 
when he told us with his own lips that 
he was not the Messiah. 

MeNACHEM: He said there was one 
whose shoe laces he wasn’t fit to un- 
tie. Do you think he could have been 
referring to Jesus? 

Jacos: That’s what many people 
are saying. The Baptist really has be- 
come a witness for this man Jesus. 

Curist: But I receive not testi- 
mony from man: But these things I 
say that ye might be saved. He was 
a burning and a shining light: And ye 
were willing to rejoice in his light. 

MENACHEM: He doesn’t seem to re- 
gard John the Baptist’s testimony very 
highly. He says it’s only from a mere 
man. Where else is he going to get 
witnesses, if not from mere men? 

Curist: But I have a greater wit- 
ness than that of John: For the works 
which my father has given me to fin- 
ish, the same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me. And the Father himself, 
which hath sent me, hath borne wit- 
ness of me. 

Jacos: Of all the colossal nerve .. . 
using God the Father as his second 
witness. This man is insane. He ought 
to be thrown into jail. God the Father 
testifying for him . . . why it’s blas- 
phemy. That’s what it is, blasphemy, 
taking God’s name in vain. He’s 
breaking the commandments. He 
ought to be punished. 

MENACHEM: Oh calm down, will 
you? I admit it sounds like blas- 
phemy. But still, some things make 
sense. He said that the works he did 
also bear witness to his being God’s 
Son. After all, he did heal that man 
at the Pool of Bethesda. 
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Jacos: Yes, and I’ve heard of a lot 
of other miracles, too. Someone said 
that he even changed water into wine. 
No ordinary man could do that! 

MenacueM: If he were just a “pre- 
tender,” God certainly wouldn't let 
him perform all the miracles. 


Jacos: I wonder if he could be the’ 


Messiah. 

Curist: (37b) Ye have neither 
heard God’s voice at any time, nor 
seen his shape. And ye have not the 
word abiding in you: For whom he 
hath sent, him ye believe not. 

MenacueM: You know our forefa- 
thers didn’t treat some of our prophets 
quite right. They just wouldn’t listen 
to Amos and Hosea. This man Jesus 
is right about that. We haven't al- 
ways listened when God spoke 
through his prophets. 

Jacos: And Isaiah did write about 
the Messiah in strange terms. Do you 
think he could have been describing 
Jesus? 

Curist: Search the scriptures: for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
And they are they which testify of us. 

MenacHEM: He’s suggesting that 
we study the Word of God. If he 
-weren’t sure of himself, he wouldn’t 
dare recommend this. 

Cunist: And ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life. 

Jacos: The Bible says that the Mes- 
siah will save us and give us life. But 
most of the people I’ve talked to 
aren't convinced that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah. In fact I heard just the other 
day that some people were plotting 
to get rid of him. 

MenacuEeM: I think some of them 
are just jealous of his popularity. 

Curist: I receive not honor from 
men. 
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ELL Ss 


The remaining three sessions of 
study on the Gospel of St. John 


will appear in the March issue 
of LUTHER LIFE. 


Jacos: He doesn’t seem to be both- 
ered about whether men honor him 
or not. 

Curist: But I know that ye have 
not the love of God in you. I am come 
in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not: If another shall come in his 
name, him ye will receive. 

MenacueM: He’s really laying it 
on now. And I guess we deserve it. 
I know I’ve followed all kinds of men, 
hoping that they might be sent from 
God. But always it has ended in dis- 
appointment. 

Jacos: But he wants us to follow 
him for God the Father’s sake, rather 
than for his own. He certainly talks 
strangely. 

Curist: How can ye believe which 
receive honor one of the other, and 
seek not the honor that cometh from 
God? 

MeEnacHEM: He’s got a point there. 
Some of our priests spend more time 
paying each other compliments, than 
paying God his just due. They seem 
more interested in what the “higher- 
ups” think than in what God thinks. 

Jacos: You're right. There aren't 
many of our leaders who seek God’s 
honor. 

Curist: Do not think that I will 
accuse you to the Father. There is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, in 
whom ye trust. For had ye believed 
Moses, you would have believed me: 
For he wrote of me. 
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MeEnaAcHEM: What does he mean, 
“Moses accuses us’? 

Jacos: I think he’s referring to 
some of Moses’ writings. 

MeENnAcHEM: Perhaps the passage 
in Deuteronomy 18:15, “The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee and thy breth- 
ren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken.” 

Curist: But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my 
words? 

Jacos: Do you think Moses could 
have written about Jesus hundreds of 
years ago? 

MENACHEM: Don’t forget, it wasn’t 
just Moses writing. It was God writ- 
ing through Moses. 

Jacos: Then all this could be true. 


Calling all comée characters 


If your league needs some special 
event to rally all youth of the congre- 
gation together, take a leaf from the 
book of First Church, North Platte, 
Nebr. Late last summer the interme- 
diate and senior groups there enter- 
tained 101 young people at a 
L*UTH”’ERAN BANQUET. Of this 
number 92 were between the ages of 
12 and 18. 

Plans were made three weeks be- 
fore the banquet. Committees were 
appointed for publicity, invitations, 
program, food and serving. A com- 
plete roast beef dinner was served at 
cost. Luther League mothers contrib- 
uted part of the food, prepared and 
served the meal cafeteria style. 

Invitations, decorations, and _ pro- 
gram followed the “comic strip” 
theme. Little Henry mailed post card 
invitations to all his teen age friends. 
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MenacuEM: I don’t know what to 
think. But of one thing I’m sure. 
Either this Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Son of God, or else he’s stark raving 
mad. 

Jacos: Well he certainly isn’t in- 
sane. 

MenacueEM: Then do you think he’s 
the Messiah, the Son of God? 

Jacos: I’m not certain. But I’m go- 
ing to do a lot more reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and a lot more lis- 
tening. This is too important to ig- 
nore. 4 

MENACHEM: Youre right it is im- 
portant. In fact, it may mean the 
difference between life and death. 


READ FOR NEXT WEEK—Through 
St. John 11:53. 


Six long tables at the banquet were 
centered with large cut-out comics in 
full color of Little Henry, Blondie, Lil’ 
Abner, Denny Dimwit, Aggie Mack, 
and Joe Palooka. Individual favors 
were smaller comic cut-outs set on 


gum drops. 
After an inspirational address, the 
group became better acquainted 


through a social hour. As part of the 
program the guests at each table were 
asked to portray a scene from the life 
of the comic character decorating 
their table. Much hilarity and ap- 
plause accompanied the impromptu 
acting. Aggie Mack’s dog, Whiskers, 
got a good bite out of the burglar’s 
leg. . . . Little Henry was broke again 
so he dreamed up a money-raising 
scheme of having all his buddies 
(suckers) pay 1¢ to see the world (a 
globe). ... 
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Flushing, L. |., leaguers rededicate selves at a candlelight service 


Are you sure inside when someone asks 


Are You Saved? 


By Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 


TRAVELING evangelist came 

to the small town near which 

my wife and I spend our sum- 
mer vacations. Soon he had aroused 
the ire of most of the local citizens by 
his irritating tactic of stopping every- 
one he met and asking, “Are you 
saved, my friend?” 
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Finally it was the town mechanic— 
always an outspoken fellow—who shot 
back an answer that many felt was 
deserved. 

“What do you mean, ‘Am I saved?’ ” 
said Henry. “I’m not even lost. I’ve 
lived around these parts my whole 
life. If anyone’s lost around here, it’s 
you. And it’s about time you find 
yourself and get going.” 
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To most LUTHERANS, the simple, 
three-word question, “Are you saved?” 
sounds foolish, It is foreign to their 
approach to Christianity. But that 
doesn’t make it any the less important. 

“To be saved” is at the heart of 
Christianity. That’s what Christianity 
is all about. The question is a real 
one. It’s foundations are in scripture. 

“He that believeth and is baptized,” 
St. Mark wrote, “shall be saved.” .. . 
“For the Son of man,” St. Luke re- 
corded, “is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

“What must I do to be saved?” the 
Philippian jailer asked of Paul and 
Silas. 

It is a real question. But to the 
average person it does not mean much 
until he has asked and answered three 
other questions: From what am I to 
be saved? How am I to be saved? 
For what am I to be saved? 


From what? 

“Pm not even lost,” quipped Henry 
to the traveling evangelist. He thought 
he was being pretty clever. But he 
wasn't even funny. 

Of course he wasn’t lost in regard 
to geography. But he was lost in re- 
gard to his spirit, his person, his per- 
sonality. 

Let me explain: In this world, 
which is God’s, some things are def- 
initely right and some things are def- 
initely wrong. If you jump out of an 
airplane without a parachute, you can 
expect to take the consequences of a 
terrible fall. If you drink too much 
and become an alcoholic, you can ex- 
pect to lose your self-respect. If you 
habitually eat too much, the conse- 
quences are sickness and ill effects on 
your physical body. 
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God has set up some definite laws 
of nature. To stay in one healthy 
piece, we have to obey them. When 
we violate these lafvs we always pay 
the price. 

In addition to the laws of nature, 
God has set up moral and spiritual 
laws. These govern life in a higher 
way. 

The basis of these is the Ten Com- 
mandments. When God made these 
commandments he knew that man 
would need them, whether he lived in 
the fifth century B. C. or the 20th 
century A. D. These rules are neces- 
sary to the proper development of life. 

But the experience of life indicates 
that man is always more interested in 
himself than he is in God. He is more 
interested in what he wants to do than 
in what God wants him to do. Man’s 
“lostness” comes from this fact that he 
is so self-centered that he thinks of 
himself before he thinks of anything 
or anyone else. 

When a man jumps off the edge of 
a cliff he probably will be killed. But 
the consequences of lying or coveting 
or thinking unclean thoughts are less 
obvious. They aren’t physical death. 
But they are death—of another kind. 


When a man violates one of God's 
moral laws something begins to disin- 
tegrate within him. Instead of devel- 
oping in the way God desires, he is 
destroying his best nature. ‘He is set- 
ting up a “block” between him and 
God. He may even forget how to ask 
God for the help he needs, bécause 
by one after another act of disobe- 
dience he loses his sense of right and 
wrong and becomes immune to God's 
influence. 


But that isn’t all. He is not only 
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insulting God, he is also insulting his 
fellowmen. 

What I mean is this: If you disre- 
gard the law of obedience to your 
family life you are striking at the very 
foundation of society. If you set up 
your own standard of sexual morality, 
you affect your whole community with 
the fear and dishonesty and illegiti- 
macy that can result. 

This is the way sin affects you. This 
is what I mean by our “lostness” from 
which we have to be saved if we are 
to make anything out of life at all. 


For what and by whom? 

“For what am I to be saved?” is the 
question that naturally follows. 

The answer is a_ straightforward 
one. We must be saved for a new and 
finer order of life. It is life in fellow- 
ship with God. It is a kind of life that 
includes the presence of God into the 
everyday fabric of existence. 

If you want to picture this new life 
for which Christ desires to save us, 
study the Sermon on the Mount. You 
can see there very quickly what real 
Christian discipleship means. 


OF couRSE we cannot separate the 
“for what” for the “by whom.” 

“Jesus Christ,” “St. Paul said, “came 
into the world to save sinners.” 

Before Jesus came, men had strange 
and often primitive ideas about how 
to deal with sin. They thought they 
could make their own way out of the 
labyrinth of “lostness.” They tried all 
sorts of sacrifices . . . animals, money, 
even other human beings. 

But God had a plan of forgiveness. 
This plan he made known in Jesus 
Christ. 
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Forgiveness can not be bargained 
for. It cannot be bought. It is a free 
gift from God. It must be accepted 
as that. 

It was so important to God to have 
mankind learn about this gift that he 
sent his Son. The world crucified him, 
but God used that most vicious act of 
sinful man as the way by which he 
could offer forgiveness to those who 
would believe. Consequently, the 
heart of the Christian faith are these 
words: Jesus Christ died for my sins. 

The message of the New Testament 
is this, over and over again. We don't 
have to make ourselves good. In fact, 
we can’t. We can never make our- 
selves good enough to be worthy of 
God’s love. But God can do it. He 
can make us good, if we will stop hin- 
dering him. 

His request of us is simple. Come 
before him in worship and’ in prayer. 
Repent—that is, be honestly sorry for 
your disobedience and make the 
strongest possible decision for a new 
life. That humble act of penitence 
and decision is the open door through 
which God can enter your life and do 
what you can never do for yourself 
.. . that is, save you. 


Can | ever be sure? 

How can I know that I am saved? 

Do you believe what was written in 
the last three or four paragraphs? Do 
you believe that Jesus Christ died for 
your sins? Have you opened the door 
for him by sincere repentance? In 
sincere repentance do you continue 
to keep the door of your life open to 
him? 

If you believe these things, then 
you can rest assured in your faith. 
“God is faithful” and he is eternally 
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true to his promises. 

And to check on yourself from time 
to time—to make sure you are not just 
resting lazily on the promises of God— 
ask yourself how you stand on some 
fundamental moral and spiritual issues 
of life. 

Take a look at your own personal 
point of view on any and all of the 
social and political questions that are 
before us today. For example, how 
do you stand on the question of race 
and racial discrimination practices in 
so many of our communities? Do you 
think that Christianity has a high 
place in the arena of politics? Do 
you believe that business practices and 
Christian principles go together? Is 
the spirit of Christ the dynamic force 
that influences your answer to these 
questions? How do you make up your 
mind day by day? Is it what Jesus 
would do . . . what he expects you 
to do? 


JEsuUs ONCE TOLD the story of a man 
whose life was full of sin. Then the 
sin was cast out. He was free and 
clean. But he didn’t do anything about 
it. He didn’t refill his life with some- 
thing better. So, as a result, his life 
was taken over again by sin. And this 
condition was worse than the first. 

That’s the true biography of too 


many people. Don’t let it be true of 
you! Allow Jesus Christ to fill your 
life, to influence your thoughts, to set 
your ideals. Then you can know that 
you belong to God. Then you will 
begin to understand what it means “to 
be saved.” 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

This is a question that must not be 
discussed casually. It is too important. 
It deals with a very central aspect of 
the Christian faith. It can easily be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. 

The purpose of the article is to be a 
primer for your thinking. There are a 
number of questions asked in the article. 
They are to be asked in discussion and 
studied. 

There is always the danger present of 
“poking fun” at the more enthusiastic 
groups within the Christian church. I 
hope that you won't for if you do, you 
miss the whole point. You see, we Lu- 
therans can learn a good deal from them. 

I think that when you discuss this 
topic you will want your pastor to be 
present. He can help you make theo- 
logical questions both clear and practical. 

Among suitable scripture passages are 
the following: Acts 16:19-40, Romans 1, 
I Timothy 1:12-17. 

Appropriate hymns might be these: 

“Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 

“O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 

“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 

“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 


® Dr. Carl Jung, famous psychiatrist, once told a sick. young 
patient that he was suffering from a lack of faith in God and im- 


mortality. 


“But, doctor,” the young man asked, “do you believe in God 


and immortality?” 


“1 am a doctor, not a priest,” Dr. Jung replied. “But | tell you 
this—if you recover your faith, you will get well. If you don’t you 


won’t.’—Church Management. 
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Robert Paul Roth writes about that troubling question 


Why Do Good People Suffer? 


HIS shouldn't happen to a dog! 
That’s what I kept thinking as 


I sat in the dentist’s chair. The 
pain jabbed into my cheek until my 
head began to spin. The diamond 
drill whirred, then growled. My eyes 
closed, my fists clenched, and my toes 
curled under. 

All this time my four-year-old son 
waited in the outer office. When the 
) pain seemed to be at its worst some 
guardian angel prompted him to hum 
aimlessly the hymn “I Think, When I 
Read That Sweet Story of Old.” 
That hymn reminded me of Jesus 
and his cross. My little suffering faded 
away. I found myself smiling. Indeed 
my laughter inside was so deep that 
the dentist, who knew my intense suf- 
fering, asked what I found so funny. 


In this pitiful 
and typical 
scene a brother 
and sister search 
for objects of 
value in the 
ruins of their 
former home in 
Seoul, Korea. 


I told him I thought it was funny 
that I should cry over my toothache 
when Jesus sang psalms as he hung 
on the cross. 


By KEEPING our gaze fixed on the 
cross of Christ we can bear all the 
torture that comes, whether it be little 
pain as in a toothache or deep sorrow 
as in the separation of a son from his 
mother. 

But this does not answer the ques- 
tion WHY. It is true—and we can 


prove it time and again in practical 
experience—that sorrow can be over- 
come emotionally by clinging to our 
Lord Jesus. But why does the sorrow 
come in the first placeP And why 
does it come to the good? 

When we were children we were 


told quite simply that if we were 
good we would be rewarded, and if 
we were bad we would be punished. 
Remember the old jingles: 


Be good, be good, ‘tis right that you 
should. 


and 


Little Mary Wood 

Did the best she could. 

So why not follow Mary’s plan 
And do the best we can? 


But as we grow older we become 
sadder and wiser men. We learn that 
life is not so simple, that virtue is not 
always rewarded in this life, that the 
wicked often prosper. 

When we first realize the brutish 
injustices of our jungle existence, we 
are sorely tempted to become cynical 
with despair. What’s the use, we may 
say, I'll not be richer by being good! 

Yes, but it is also true that you 
will not be richer by being bad. Nor 
will you be happier. 

In fact, your prosperity depends on 
your cleverness, not on your virtue. 
That is why Jesus says we should be 
wise as serpents. . . But our happiness 
depends on our goodness. That is why 
he adds that we should also be as 
gentle as doves. 


MANY MYSTERIES are connected 
with the evil that causes us pain. 
There are many different kinds of evil. 
And there are different ways of re- 
sponding to it. 

There is the pain of natural calami- 
ties. Why should whole cities be 
buried in an earthquake? Why should 
innocent, unsuspecting, little children 
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be suddenly imprisoned on the sterile, 
white beds by the paralysis of polio? 

We stand before these natural dis- 
asters with speechless awe. We want 
to cry out against the injustice of it 
all, but we cannot find anyone to 
blame—unless in the insanity of our 
grief we shake our fists at heaven 
and curse God. All we can do is pity 
the ones who suffer thus. And with 
our sympathy -we can try to make 
them as comfortable as possible. There 
no personal or immediate guilt is in- 
volved. 

Another kind of pain is either tragic 
or ironic, depending upon how you 
look at it. This is the pain that we 
inflict upon’ ourselves by conscious and 
free choice. This is the pain wrought 
on the wastelands of war. This is the 
pain that halts the wheels of industry 
with strikes and lockouts. This is the 
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pain of murder, adultery, theft, fraud, 
covetousness. 

Such pain also evokes pity. We 
weep for the boy who breathes his 
last on Heartbreak Ridge. Mingled 
with our pity is admiration. His death 
was noble, heroic, sacrificial. 


We get ourselves involved in situa- 


- tions that necessarily bring pain. We 


willingly choose to suffer because we 
feel the pain we endure is worth the 
prize we shall win in the end. We 
choose a sorrowful course 
for a high and noble pur- 
pose. We cheerfully go to 
war because we know that 
our fighting will save our 
families and the culture 


we hold dear. 


generally 


ae 


) Tue ancrENT Greeks brooded over 
this suffering in the noble life. The 
story of Prometheus is about a god 
who stole fire from heaven and gave 
it to man, that man might warm him- 
self and fashion tools and weapons. 
But Zeus became jealous of the new 
power of men. He punished Prome- 
theus for his rash generosity by chain- 
ing him to a rock and having buzzards 


eat his liver repeatedly and everlast- 


ingly. 

Yet the heroic deed somehow justi- 
fied the necessary suffering that was 
involved. 

In the drama of Creon and Anti- 

gone, Creon heroically plunged into 


the evils of tyranny because he felt 
_ it necessary to preserve the state. For 


the common good, he was willing to 
sacrifice any individual—even his fam- 
ily, even himself. 

- Antigone, on the other hand, just 
as heroically plunged into the evils of 
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half.—Banking. 


treason because she felt it necessary 
to preserve the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. She was willing to destroy the 
nation for the sake of the solitary soul. 

Both Creon and Antigone became 
involved in total tragedy. Their noble 
and high-blown virtues collapsed in 
heroic, but tragic, defeat. 

And that is as far as the Greek 
pagans ever got with the problem of 
pain. Evil was always tragic because 
there was no possibility of redemp- 
tion for them. So it is 
with the pagan Commun- 
ists of Russia and China. 
They have a grand and 
noble ideal of the collec- 
tive society. They believe 
it can be attained only 
through the pain of revolution. And 
like the heroes of the ancient past 
they are tragically stalking to their 
doom. 


worst 


WE arE Christians. We are not 
pagans. To us the pain of evil is not 
hopelessly pathetic. Nor is it hero- 
ically tragic. 

Certainly, it is real. It is terrible 
and vicious. Yet it could have been 
avoided. Therefore, when it is con- 
fessed, it can be redeemed. It can 
be laughed at. 

When we see ourselves as we really 
are, we are filled with both humor 
and shame. The cause of our pain is 
not an angry God. Our evil is not 
inevitably or fatalistically thrust upon 
us. We bring it upon ourselves. 

Why do the good suffer? 

Indeed, who is a truly good man? 
No one is holy save God himself. 
“There is none that doeth good,” the 
psalmist declares, “no, not one.” The 
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devil has led us astray. The wages 
of our sin is death. 

Yet this is not the end of the hu- 
man drama for Christians. This is 
the beginning. After the fall of Adam 
comes the salvation of the cross. Job 
suffered bitterly, but he lived in the 
hope that his redeemer would deliver 
him. We live in the certainty of re- 
demption because Jesus has lived and 
died and risen. 

When we kneel at the foot of the 
cross we gain strength to endure suf- 
fering. We also understand ourselves. 
We are not good. He alone is good. 
Yet he who was good suffered in our 
stead, so that we might be redeemed. 

When a man sees the folly of his 
sin and admits it, he can laugh 
through his tears and sing in his sor- 
row. The comfort of the Christian 
gospel is that evil is transcended. God 
does not spare us pain, for if we per- 
sistently choose the devilish way of 
sin, we involve the whole world in 
pain so that it groans like a woman 
in travail. But God does take that 
pain and use it to transform us into 
higher, nobler creatures. We are, as 
it were, purified in a crucible of sor- 
row so that in a higher life we may 
know how to laugh. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 


In preparation for this topic read the 
book of Job, the story of the passion in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and such 
comforting psalms as Psalm 51 and Psalm 
126. 

Together with the presentation of the 
argument of the topic you might prepare 
a dramatic skit in pantomime to make 
more impressive the comfort of the cross. 
Get a large cross, preferably of wood 
eight feet high, but a striking poster cross 
would do. Beneath it and beside it pre- 
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sent a series of skits to show how dif- 
ferent kinds of sorrow are conquered 
under the cross. Have a nurse binding 
the wounds of a patient in a hospital, a 
soldier bleeding on the battlefield, the 
burial of a loved one, a man. sitting in 
prison or in a concentration camp, and 
so on. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How does God turn the evil of suf- 
fering into a blessing? 

2. Does God desire pain and death in 
his world? 

3. Where does evil come from? 

4. What does the story of Adam and 
Eve have to say about the origin of pain? 

5. How did ancient Hebrews meet 
the sorrow of their exiled? 

6. How did Job respond to the pain 
inflicted upon him? 

7. What was the response of the an- 
cient Greeks to the problem of pain? 

8. What does the cross of Jesus mean 
to the man whose heart is broken? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 
Hymns: 
“Through the Night of Doubt and Sor- 
row’ 201 CSB 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 544 
CSB 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
97 CSB 
Scriptures: Luke 22:39-46 
Responsive reading: Psalm 130 
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By Helen Nortemann 


Invitation 
Dr. Dan Cupid, M.D., is opening an 
office at Hours 8-10:30 


Invitations are placed in capsules. 


) Decorations 


Use paper or cardboard capsules 
mounted on red hearts, and other ob- 
jects symbolical of doctors. A_ straight 
valentine motif can also be used—red and 
white streamers. Hearts suspended from 
ceiling, pinned on curtains or around the 
room. Cut-out Cupids, scattered here 
and there, will come in useful. Make 
hearts from red construction paper, frill 
a lace doily around it. 


| Reception room 


A doctor and a nurse in charge exam- 
ine guests as they enter. Each person 
is assigned to some ward in the hospital. 


Wards 


The following wards are provided and 
each group starts in its particular ward. 
They then progress to the other wards 
in order, until they have visited every 
ward. 

Broken-hearted ..... Accident Ward 

Aching Hearts ....Operating Room 
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Misplaced Hearts ....... Sanitarium 
Lost Hearts ..... Emergency Ward 
Tender Hearts ....Children’s Ward 


Accident Ward—Give each person a 
large heart cut in many pieces. Paste, 
needle, thread, etc., are provided. The 
first person mending his heart will re- 
ceive a prize. Each other person finish- 
ing before the group has to move on will 
receive a candy heart as a prize. 

Operating Ward—Scissors and paper 
are given to each person. The one who 
cuts the largest number of hearts (well 
shaped) in two minutes will receive a 
prize. All players making at least 10 
hearts will receive candy hearts. 

Heart's Ease Sanitarium—Put a jar or 
wastebasket on the floor. Players are 
given 25 cardboard hearts to toss at the 
jar. Prize is given for the winner and 
candy hearts to each person getting as 
many as five cards in the jar. Players 
stand, or sit, at a distance of five or 
six feet. 

Emergency Ward—Have guests make 
as many words as possible out of the 
letters in the words, “Lost Hearts.” Prize 
to the winner and candy hearts to each 
person making as many as ten words. 

Children’s Ward — Suspend from the 
ceiling three wire hearts covered with 
crepe paper. Above each is a jingle: 

1. Blow your bubble right through 
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here, 
And you'll be married within the 
year. 


2. To be engaged within the week, 
Number two is the one you seek. 


8. An awful fate for number three, 
A spinster or bachelor you will be. 


Guests are provided with a bubble 
pipe, fan, and bubble solution. The bub- 
ble must be thrown off of the pipe and 
then blown through a heart by means of 
the fan. Ten chances are given a player 
to get a bubble through one of the 
hearts. 


Convalescing Ward—All guests are now 
invited into the convalescing ward where 
the following might be played. 


Heart clap 


Preparatory to playing the game fasten 
about the room as many hearts, less one, 
as there are players to take part. These 
can be fastened on the walls with thumb- 
tacks. They should be well scattered 
around the room. All the players join 
hands and march around in a circle to 
the strains of rollicking music. When the 
music suddenly ceases éach player runs 
for a heart, clapping his hand over it. 
Of course, one player will be left heart- 
less. He must drop out of the game 
which is again resumed, the hostess re- 
moving one of the hearts from the wall 
each time the music begins again. The 
one who finally claps his hand over the 
last remaining heart wins the game. 


Marooned 


Men form circle in one end of the 
room and women another circle at the 
opposite end of the room. A large paper 
heart is laid out in each circle. Players 
march to music. When the music stops 
all players stop, and the man and woman 
on or nearest the heart in each circle are 
taken out to become partners for the next 
game. This continues until all players 
have partners. 
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Cupid’s express 

Oh, I’ve been workin’ on the railroad, 

All the live long day. (Hey!) 

I’ve been workin’ on the railroad, 

Just to pass the time away. (Hey!) 

Don’t you hear the whistle bolwin’? 

Rise up so early in the morn. (Hey!) 

Don’t you hear the captain shouting? 

Dinah, blow your horn. (Toot! Toot! ) 

Formation—Couples face counterclock- 
wise, man with his partner to his right. 
March in circle. Hold hands, skating 
position. 


Action—Couples march counterclock- 
wise on first line and stop. On second 
line they reach the left foot forward, heel 
to the floor and toe up. The foot is 
quickly withdrawn and the right foot 
goes forward. On “live” the right foot 
goes forward. On “day,” “away,” “morn,” 
“horn,” and “hey” bend knees slightly. 

The same action is repeated for lines 
8 and 4 and 5 and 6. 

On line 7 the players move forward as 
before, but on line 8 (“Dinah, blow your 
horn”) the players stoop once, bending 
the knees slightly in rhythm (on “blow”). 
Then the man progresses to the lady just 
ahead, ending with a sharp “toot! toot”! 

The game is then repeated with the 
new partner. ; 


Daisy, Daisy 
(1) Daisy, Daisy, give me your prom- 
ise, do, 
(2) Ym half crazy, all for the love 
of you. 


(3) It won't be a stylish marriage, 

(4) For I can’t afford a carriage, 

(5) But you'll look sweet upon the 

seat ; 
Of a bicycle built for two. 

-Position— Double circle of partners, 
faced for marching, inside hands joined, 
outside hands “on hips. 

Action—(1) Take four change steps, 
or eight walking steps. (2) Reverse, 
clasping ‘ opposite hands, and go back 
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four change steps or eight walking steps. 
(3) Partners face, shaking forefinger at 
each other. (4) Fold arms, shake head, 
and look very sad. (5) Swing partner, 
while singing the last two lines, eight 
counts. On the last count leave the lady 
on the left, taking a new partner. 

To do the change step, take a step 
with the left foot, bring right foot up 
behind and take another step with the 
left foot. Then step with the right foot, 
bring up the left behind the right, step 
right foot again, etc. 


A love letter 


The letters of the alphabet are written 
on small white hearts. Each couple is 
given a large paper bag containing one 
alphabet. At a given signal the bags are 
opened and each player is allowed to 
draw two hearts at a time from the bag. 
The couple who first succeeds in drawing 
out the letters, “L-O-V-E,” wins. 


Valentine has lost his heart 


The players stand or sit in a line and 
count off, each remembering his number. 
One player stands in front of the line 
and says: “Sir Valentine has lost his love, 
all on account of No. 1.” Immediately 
after his number is called, No. 1 must 
say: “Who, sir? I, sir? No, sir, not I, 
sir.” 

Sir Valentine says: “Yes, sir, you, sir. 
Who then, sir.” As his number is men- 
tioned, No. 6 must say, “Who sir” and 
the foregoing dialogue is repeated until 
some player is caught off guard. 

If No. 6, for instance, should be nap- 
ping when his number is called by No. 1, 
and Sir Valentine should command, “No. 
6, go foot,” before he could reply, “Who, 
sir, I, sir,’ No. 6 then takes his place at 
the foot, and all the players below him 
move up one. Thus their numbers are 
changed. Should a player fail to use “sir” 
in the proper place, he is demoted. If 
Sir Valentine works rapidly, the game 
will move along merrily. 
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After spending some time in the con- 
valescing ward, the patients all decide to 
go back to their respective wards in 
order to pay a visit to their old friends. 
This is done in order to put the guests 
into team formation for the following 
activities. 


Valentine jigsaw puzzle 


Paste valentines on pieces of stiff card- 
board. Cut in a number of pieces. Be 
sure to keep each valentine to itself. 
Use envelopes for this purpose. Have 
each group put a valentine jigsaw puzzle 
together. 


Heart and dart contest 


Cut a large red heart from heavy card- 
board. Within this heart cut out three 
small hearts, each a different size. Above 
the smallest heart opening mark “15”, 
above the next larger “10”, and above 
the largest “5”. Suspend the large heart 
in a doorway. A dart is made of a red 
feather and a needle stuck in a cork. 
Each contestant is allowed three throws 
at the heart. His score is added to the 
team’s score and the team with the 
largest score wins. 


Heart on sleeve relay 


Enough construction hearts and pins 
supplied for each team member. The 
point is to see which team will be first 
in pinning their hearts on their sleeves 
with the left hand. 


Hunting hearts 

Hearts of different colors are hidden 
about the room. Some are numbered and 
some are not. At a given signal all 
players hunt for the hearts. When all 
hearts are found players are privileged 
to trade for colors and numbers they 
think valuable. The values are unknown 
to the players until the trading is over. 
The leader then announces the values 
and the players of the teams add up 
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their scores. Team with largest total 
score wins. 


Values are as follows: 


Each. white heart ....... 1 point 
Each blue heart ........ 2 points 
Each green heart ....... 5 points 
Each red heart”... 40... 10 points 


Honeymoon relay 


Divide the teams into two lines of cou- 
ples, facing the goal about 20 feet away. 
On the goal line are placed hoops made 
of elastic or heavy string. At a signal 
from the leader, the first couple runs 
with joined hands to the front, pick up 
the hoop, slip it down over their shoul- 
ders, and joined thus, run back to their 
line. When they reach it, they remove 
the hoop, hand it to the second couple, 
and take their place at the foot of the 
line. The second couple then runs to the 
goal, carrying the hoop, where they put 
it on, run back to their line, hand it to 
couple No. 3 and so on. That line wins 
whose last couple is first back in place 
with the hoop removed. 


Orange relay 


Couples as in honeymoon relay. The 
couple places an orange between their 
foreheads. They then walk to the goal 
line about 15 feet away with this orange 
between them. If the orange is dropped 
they must stop and place it between their 
foreheads before proceeding. The ob- 
ject is to see which team succeeds in 
having each of its couples complete the 
race before the other team. 


Valentine fashions 
Provide materials for a Valentine fash- 
ion show—yards of crepe paper in various 
bright colors, some newspapers, paper 
lace (perhaps cut out of newspapers), 
library paste, scissors, paper of pins, and 
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ornaments of all sorts. Have each group 
dress one person in their group in an 
appropriate and becoming Valentine cos- 
tume. Have a parade of the models and 
judge the winning model. 


Heart ballads 


Each group is now given 10 minutes 
in which to dramatize and sing a ballad 
such as “Roaming in the Gloaming,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
and others. The hostess may call upon 
them to sing in grand opera style, vaude- 
ville fashion, in the manner of an old- 
fashioned singing school, or any other 
way in which she thinks will be amusing 
or entertaining. 

Dr. Dan Cupid prescribes a couple of 
things for refreshments for the good of 
the patients. 


Valentine auction 


Request each girl guest to bring to the 
party a box of refreshments for two peo- 
ple. These boxes should be highly and 
attractively decorated. These valentines 
should be placed in a box in the hall. At 
refreshment time some person disguised 
as Dr. Dan Cupid should enter the room. 
He brings with him the sack of valen- 
tines and proceeds to auction them off. 
All sorts of bids can be made, such as 
the promise of a box of bonbons or the 
bidder’s share of the contents of the box 
or money. Dr. Cupid decides which is 
the best for the patients, and gives the 
valentine to the successful bidder, who 
then finds a partner (the girl who pre- 
pared the box) and shares the food with 
her. 

_ The doctor may also prescribe lemon- 
ade and cake or fruit punch and _ ice 
cream. 


@ In American courts, a man is innocent until proved guilty. 
Surely, every child has the right to the same consideration from his 
parents.—Parents’ Consultation ‘Service. 
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BOB MATHIAS. By Jim Scott. New York: Prentice-Hall. $2.95. 247 


pages. 


The United States has produced many millions of athletes, but the 
land of “Red, White and Blue” has never before bred an athlete like 
22-year-old Bob Mathias—the Olympic decathlon champion. 


He’s the greatest all-around athlete 
of all time! 


Gymnasiums and track ovals and 
football fields and baseball diamonds 
are full of lads who excel in one or 
two sporting events. But it’s a rarity 
when a lad comes along who can excel 
in more than a dozen sporting events 
—and what is more, be a champion in 
practically everyone of them. 


) Bob Mathias is such a lad. In 1948 
—as a 17-year-old high school boy— 
he won the Olympic decathlon cham- 
pionship, competing against the 37 
best all-around athletes in the world. 


In July of 1952—as a Stanford Uni- 
versity student—he won the Olympic 
decathlon championship, setting a 
new world’s scoring record. 


The decathlon is the most difficult 
_ of all sporting events. In fact, it’s 10 
events in one. Over a two-day period, 
a decathlon participant must compete 
in the following: 100 meters, broad 
jump, shot put, high jump, 400-meter 
run, 110-meter hurdles, discus, pole 
vault, javelin and 1,500 meters. 


Points are scored according to how 
well one does against certain stand- 
ards. Right now the scoring point 
system is based on the 1934 world 
record or the Olympic record, which- 
ever is best. If a participant equals 
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the record in any event, he gets 1,000 
points. It’s scaled on down from 
there. 


Hold on to your hats! Bob Mathias 
scored 7,887 points in winning the 
1952 Olympics decathlon—an unbe- 
lievable score! 


Bob doesn’t stop with just decath- 
lon ability. He led Stanford’s football 
team to the Rose Bowl in 1951. In 
basketball, baseball, swimming, etc., 
he’s as good as they come. 


This book by Jim Scott is a thriller! 
It’s a real live story about a real live 
champion. 

Sports pages and sports books have 
been a part of ry daily reading diet 
since my father explained to me the 
art of reading. But no sports article or 
book has ever played as delightful a 
tune on my spine as Bob Mathias by 


Jim Scott. 
—LrEsLir ConraéD, JR. 


Iu the Groove 


MUCH ADO ABOUT MUSIC. By Kath- 
leen Lowance. Atlanta: Tupper & 
Love, Inc. 241 pages. $3.50. 
Much Ado About Music is a fic- 

tional work on music appreciation 

written especially for teen-agers. The 
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authors purpose is to present to 
young people an interesting analysis 
of classical music that will lead to a 
deeper, more meaningful apprecia- 
tion of this fine art. 

The book is refreshingly different 
from most books on music in that it 
is not written in language that only 
a musician will understand. It is no 
“high brow” work. It is written in 
clear, forthright, and picturesque lan- 
guage that will appeal to and be 
easily understood by all young people. 


This is not, however, a book that 
can be read and mentally digested in 
a day, a week, or even two weeks. 
It must be “taken in doses,” a little 
at a time at the reader’s own leisure. 

Practically every phase of music is 
dealt with, including rhythm, har- 
mony, melody, and tone color. Mrs. 
Lowance steers altogether clear of 
deep, involved theoretical discussion 
of these fields, except when it will 
add to the listening pleasure of the 
reader. 

The lives and works of practically 
every known composer are discussed, 
and several anecdotes about the com- 
posers are woven effectively into the 
story. 

A story of human interest is built 
around four people: A_ teen-age 
brother and sister (Ted and Judy 
Chandler), a professional — singer 
(Betty), and an adult enthusiast (Un- 
cle Peter). The teen-agers, having 
come to New York City on a summer 
vacation, have been promised a real 
“education in the fine arts,” in which 
they have been definitely lacking. The 
kids are not actually opposed to 
music. They simply don’t know much 
about the compositions whose great- 
ness has been established through the 
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years by consistently successful per- 
formances all over the world. 

Being typical of wide-awake Amer- 
ican youngsters, Ted and Judy quickly 
catch on and slowly acquire a love for 
this type of music. This is due to the 
constant interest and influence of their 
“teachers,” Uncle Peter and Betty. 

Uncle Pete is a “regular guy” who 
just seems to appeal to the teen-ager. 
He and Betty explain the elements 
and the emotions portrayed in the 
music as they take the kids to con- 
certs and play recordings to them. 
They never force their own opinions 
on their young proteges. They simply 
let the kids wonder through and ex- 
plore the vast world of music. 

The book is chock full of first-hand 
information, and could well be used 
as a textbook for a music apprecia- 
tion study. 

Other phases of music covered are 
symphony, grand opera, church music, 
chamber music, and modernism. The 
history of music is also well covered, 
taking us from the early troubadours 


and minnesingers right down to 
Gershwin and Copeland. 

Whether the contents are thor- 
oughly studied or merely casually 


scanned, Much Ado About Music will 
prove to be a fascinating and stimu- 
lating guide to the vast and beauti- 
ful world of music. 

—KENNETH CRAIG 


MEPHISTO WALTZ. By Arin M. Lingg. 
New York: Henry Holt and -Com- 
-pany. 307 pages. $3.00. 

Franz Liszt became, even in his 
early youth, one of the most remark- 
able pianists of all time. He held 
firm grip on his reputation as a piano 
virtuoso throughout most of the 19th 
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century. Less heralded are his accom- 

plishments as a composer, conductor, 
and guiding spirit of the Romantic 
movement in music. 

Mephisto Waltz traces the eventful 
career of Liszt (1811-1886): His 
early years as a prodigy who matured 
into a first-rate concert artist; his 
struggles as a composer and conductor 
for recognition of the “new music” 
which followed the death of Beet- 
hoven; his decision at the age of 50 
to take the vows required to become 
an abbe of the Catholic church. But 
by far the most interesting features of 
Liszt’s life for the reader of this biog- 
raphy are the intimate personal 
glimpses of other famous musicians 
with whom Liszt came in close asso- 
ciation (Frederick Chopin, Robert 
and Clara Schumann, Brahms, Ber- 
Nioz, and—closest of all—Richard Wag- 
ner), many of whom established a 
firmer grip on immortality than their 
friend Liszt. 


“In his own work he always kept 
one step behind the people whom 
he championed. Liszt, who had shown 
the way, was not endowed with the 
power to walk it to the peak.” 


Liszt's personal life was a series of 
‘complex relationships, chiefly the re- 
sult of traveling constantly on concert 
‘tours throughout Europe. 


“Life kept whirling him about, 
whirling and challenging like his 
Mephisto Waltzes. It whirled him from 
Rome to Weimar, from Weimar to 
Budapest, from Budapest to Rome, 
and then again de capo. It whirled 
him to Bayreuth, to Vienna, Paris, 
Leipzig, Munich, Zurich, and with the 
Wagners to Italy (Liszt’s daughter, 
Cosima, married Wagner in 1870), 
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and to any place where people 
wanted Abbe Liszt to perform or listen 
to his own music.’ 


Ann Lingg, who has also written 
Mozart, Genius of Harmony, has pre- 
sented here an entertaining biography 
of a comparatively unknown musical 

{ figure. Admirably free from any tech- 
nical discussions, the book excels in 
its fast-paced account of Listz’s per- 
sonal relationships and conflicts. 

He died virtually an unknown, for 
in his later years his ability as a per- 
former had declined. 


“Pb, large part of the Bayreuth pop- 
ulation lined the streets between 
Wahnfried and the cemetery. A for- 
eigner who watched the procession 
asked who had died. 

”“ Nagner’s father-in-law,/ a man 
answered.’ 

—RALPH JONES 


THE HOMEWARD TRAIL. By Joyce 
Berggren. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van. 169 pages. $2.00. 

Among the covered wagons headed 
for the Rocky Mountains was one be- 
longing to the parents of a young girl 
named Christine. 

Love, adventure, and Christianity 
found their way into her life. But so 
did crime and tragedy. 

Many events were hard for Chris 
to face, but eventually with the help 
of her friends and a much greater 
power, she found the real trail leading 
homeward. 

You won’t want to leave the book 
after you enter into the life of teen- 
age Chris and her Swedish parents. 
As the author wishes, you too will be 
loving her Duke, fighting Indians, 
and trying to understand Gunner. 

LAURENNE MAGEDANZ 


Sixty-three 
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EXT month LutHer Lire’s 
Book-of-the-Month feature will 


note its first birthday—a good 


time for a check-up, whether it be , 


babies, businesses, or book reviews. 


During the year we've attempted 
to recommend for your purchase and 
reading some of the best books that 
publishers have marketed for youth. 
Hardly did we realize that you were 
getting such a variety of selections 
until we called the roll. Take a look 
at it! 

Biography, two: Presidents of the 
U. S. and Anne Frank, Diary of a 
Young Girl. 


Fabulous and fantastic, one: Treas- 
ure-Trove, Pirate’s Gold. 

Fun and recreation, one: The Pleas- 
ure Chest. 

Novel, one: Two and the Town. 

Religion, two: Scientism, Man and 
Religion and Our English Bible in the 
Making. 

Religious poetry, one: 
Poetry. 

Youth’s personality, three: Teens! 
. . . How to Meet Your Problems, 
Youth on Trial, and Ways to Improve 
Your Personality. 


Probably the first odd feature to 
note is that we chose only one novel, 
and even it was biographical in na- 
ture. If you read it-Two andthe 
Town—you'll agree. 

We did not purposely eliminate fic- 
tion in the selection process; it just 
happened that the brand of fiction 
available pitted against the brand of 


Christ in 


Sixty-four 


non-fiction caused the former to elim- 
inate itself. The novel—like the ole 
gray mare—“ain’t what she used to 


be!” 


For a long while, non-fiction books 
for adults have been outselling fiction 
products. Such a trend has moved 
through the youth field all the way 
down to children’s books. As recent 
as the Oct. 25 issue of Publisher's 
Weekly Magazine, the following was 
reported: “Some booksellers say that 
non-fiction accounts for as much as 
between 35 per cent and 50 per cent 
of their sales of children’s books. . . . 
Young minds are seeking real stories 
instead of fairy tales.” 


When we inaugurated the B-O-T-M 
feature last March we announced: 
“You may be sure of one thing: Any 
book chosen as Book-of-the-Month is 
worth its purchase price, whether it 
sells for 50 cents or $4.50.” 


During the first year, B-O-T-M se- 
lections cost an average of $2.79 per 
volume. The cheapest selection was 
$.75; the most expensive was $3.75. 


Another aim of the B-O-T-M pro- 
gram was to select books that could 
be read and appreciated by all five 
groups—intermediates, seniors, young 
people, advisers, and pastors. Only 
two of the selections failed to rate as 
readable and digestible material for 
all five groups. 


As we take a long look to the sec- 
ond year of operation, we forecast 


more biography and fiction than in 
2s 
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